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sor the Presbyterian. 
REIGNETH. 


The alarming condition of our beloved 
country calls up the most serious and pain- 
fal reflections in the mind of every Chris- 
tian and every philanthropist. I abstain 
from saying whether the North or the South 
is in the wrong, not from any doubt on the 
matter, but because I would not go into the 
province of the politician. The text which 
I have quoted contains a glorious truth, ap- 
plicable to all times—the benevolent reign 
of the Almighty. ‘Nation may rise against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom;” 
there may be ‘famines and @artbquakes in 
diverse places, and distress of nations with 
perplexity.” For a time the unrighteous 
prevails over the righteous cause; tyranny, 
oppression, and injustice may be in the as- 
cendant, yet we must rejoice that the Lord 
reigns supreme. He carries forward a 
grand benevolent design, aud stills, when 
they have accomplished their mission, the 
rege of the seas and the tumult of the peo- 
ple. The evils in the world are great, but 
would be greater far if the will and passions 


of man were free from divine restraint; and | 


when the Lord permits the unrighteous 
cause to triumph, there is a good cause for 
the permission, though by us it may be 
unperceived. In some cases a good cause 
has suffered because those engaged in it 
were self-confident, and did not earnestly 
implore help from God. When the other 
tribes of Israel waged war against the tribe 
of Benjamin, their cause was good, and 
that of Benjamin bad in the extreme, yet 
they were discomfitted till they ceased from 
self-confidence, and, by prayer, fasting, and 
sacrifice, engaged the God of battles on 
their side. 

In the conquest of the Samaritans by the 
Assyrians, and of the Jews by the Chal- 
deans and by the Romans, it is certain that 
the conquerors were in the wrong, yet the 
calamities which they inflicted were just on 
the part of God. It may seem to us that 
the conquerors being gross idolators were 
still worse than those whom they conquer- 
ed, but that we dare not decide when we 
remember that ‘‘where much is given much 
is required.”” The Jews and other Israel- 
ites had sinned against such light, and 
such favour from God as their conquerors 
never possessed. The people of Sodom 
were base and licentious to a proverb—the 
people of Tyre and Sidon were Pagan idol- 
ators; yet the people of Capernaum and 


neighbouring cities were worse in the sight |- 


of God than they. W. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE VICTORY. 


We are more than conquerors.—Rom. viii. 37. 

A victory implies conflict. We must ex- 
pect to meet with hindrances as we journey 
through the world. This is not our rest. 
We have no continuing city here. The 
Christian’s life is a warfare; he can only 
hope to make advances toward heaven by 
strenuous exertions; and be he as faithful 
and as prayerful as he may in these exer- 
‘tions, he may yet expect to utter many a 
sigh, and shed many a bitter tear, because 
of the inward conflicts and the outward 
trials and afflictions through which he may 
be called to pass. 3 

But as a victory implies conflict, so it is 
in these things that we conquer. This im- 
plies that we are not delivered from these 
things, but that we triumph in them and 
over them. And herein is fulfilled what is 
written in another place—We rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God. And not only 
so, but we glory ia tribulations also; know- 
ing that tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience, experience; and experience, hope; 
and hope maketh not ashamed: because the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us. 
In all these things we are more than con- 
querors. For we not only obtain a victory 
over these our enemies, but we are more 
than conquerors; we are not only unharmed 
by them, but we derive good from them. 
Out of the eater cometh forth meat, and 
out of the strong cometh forth sweetness. 
The Psalmist said—lIt is good for me that I 
have been afflicted, that I might learn thy 
statutes. In the gospel we have an account 
of the healing of one who had an infirmity 
thirty and eight years. On this Baxter re- 
marks:—‘‘ How great a mercy was it to 
live thirty-eight years under God's. whole- 
some discipline! O, my God, | thank thee 
for the like discipline of fifty-eight years; 
how safe a life is this, in comparison of full 
prosperity and pleasure!’ Paul and Silas 
sang praises to God in the prison at Philip- 
pi; and so have many sung in the furnace 
of affliction. They have been unharmed 
by their trials; yea, more than conquerors, 
they have reaped the richest blessings from 
them. How many have been, not only re- 
signed, but joyful in their sorrows; how 
many have welcomed the prison and the 
rack, and embraced the stake with joy! 
Many a martyr has died with Stephen’s 
firmness; and many a worthy has looked 
forward to martyrdom with the constancy 
of Paul, when he said—I am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure is 
at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith: henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day—and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing. W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AWAY FROM HOME. 


Another year has golled away; with its 
joys and sorrows it has past, and though 
plenty sits at my door, though the blush of 
health is upon my cheek, though tender 
recollections flit across my memory, a cloud 
sits upon my brow; my heart is sad. And 
why? Can [I not be satisfied with all the 
blessings of this world? Ah! did I say 
all? No, I have not al/—some, at least, 
are not mine. No father is near me .to 
guide wy faltering steps; no doting mother 
is by my side ready to nurse me when dis- 
ease shall have cast its withering hand 
‘upon me; no loving sister moves about me 
to cheer me in my bours of melancholy; 
no brother affectionate and kind is with me, 
to lift his voice in my defence, ready to aid 
me io the hard struggles of life. No, they 
are faraway. ’Tis true, tho blue waters of 
the ocean do not separate us; ’tis true, 
my soul is frequently refreshed with sweet 
tidings of them—but what is that? THEY 
are far from me. The assurances of fond 
remembrance, their tokens of affection are 
mine; their pictures even enable me vividly 
to recall their features—but still they are 
in a distant land. Recollections of the 
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loved ones at home fill my memory. The 
scene, as we sat beneath the willow, and con- 
versed so sweetly together; when the hea- 
vens shone so brightly down upon us, as 
if to bless us, is before me;—all these 
thoughts give me comfort, but still I am 
sad. 
O, home, how tender are the memories 
which cluster round thee! What magic is 
that which binds even the most callous to 
thee? Men may scoff at religion, they 
may become debased in crime, and while 
every other better feeling of the heart is 
stifled, at the mention of thy name they 
are moved; the memories of their young 
days rise up before them; they remember 
how, at their mother’s knee, they had 
prayed God, in his divine mercy, to look 
down upon them. The memory of it un- 
mans them for a time; they are children 
again; the same sweet piety once more fills 
their souls—such is the magic of thy name! 
In old age, after a long life—perhaps a 
successful, happy life—man still delights 
to go back in memory, and lioger on the 
recollections of his boyhood’s home—the 
old home, the trees in the yard, the little 
stream whose ripple was so soft and sweet— 
the old servants, how they used to dote 
upon him—even his playthings he remem- 
bers; and then as the memory of his 
father’s counsel, his mother’s love, his sis- 
ter’s influence, and his brother’s kindness 
passes through his mind, his soul is filled 
with such sweet joy! , 
It is sweet to ponder over past joys, to 
gather up recollections of bygone days— 
but, ah! ’tis doubly sweet to think of 
home; no recollections of this earth are half 
so tender, no memories half so binding. 
And this is why I am sad; home is far 
from me; but my sadness is that kind 
which ’tis sweet to have, which leaves be- 
hind it a delightful emotion—one of joy, 
and of resignation to the divine will of 
Providence. L. M. N. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIANISM ON THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbytery of 
Puget Sound, at its meeting at Olympia, 
Oregon, March 8, 1861, adopted the fol- 
lowing paper, and instructed me to send 
you a copy for publication. I herewith 
transmit it, hoping that the Great Head of 
the Church may make it the means of 
awakening a deeper interest in the pro- 
gress of our beloved Zion on this coast. 
Will the Pittsburgh Banner and Advocate 
please copy ? | 

LETTER AND CIRCULAR. 


The Presbytery of Puget Sound, in a meet- 
ing at Olympia, July 2d, 1860, having long 
observed the little success and slow progress 
which have characterized Presbyterianism on 
this coast ever since its introduction, were 
moved with a desire of investigating, and as 
far as possible, ascertaining the causes for 
such a state of things. Actuated by this de- 
sire, the following resolution was adopted, 
and the following questions agreed upon, as 
proper to be propounded to the. several min- 
isters of our Church in Oregon and California: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Missions 
be instructed to make inquiry respecting the 
condition of Presbyterianism on the Pacific 
coast, and that to that end we propose the 
following questions to the several ministers 
in Oregon and California: 

lst. How far are the ministers of the Pres- 
byterign Church supported by the Board and 
the congregation in which they labour? 

2d. If not by these means supported, how 
have you been compelled to make up the 
deficit? and to what amount? 

3d. What, compared with other denomina- 
tions, is the relative strength of Presbyterian 
congregations in your State? 

4th. How, so far as you are able to learn, 
are the ministers of other denominations sup- 
ported? 

5th. What, compared with other denomi- 


by the Presbyterian Board of Missions in dif- 
fusing the gospel in your State? 

6th. What have been the educational 
operations of our Church in your State com- 
pared with those of other churches? 

7. What are some of the chief difficulties in 
the way of Presbyterianism, preventing it 
from making at least equal advances with 
sister churches in your respective States? 

Our object in taking such a step is this: 
Well knowing that the wants and difficulties 
of the ministry, and at the same time the 
great importance of introducing, advancing, 
and strongly fortifying the Church of Christ 
on this coast, is not appreciated, nor in an 
adequate degree felt by our Church in the 
States, and, indeed, inadequately by the Board 
itself, it is our desire, so far as may be done, 
the united testimony of this entire coast, with 
reference to the history and condition of the 
Presbyterian Church since its introduction 
here, in order that the minds of the Board, 
and Christians generally, may be more suit- 
ably impressed with the necessity of more 
energetic action in the future. We therefore 
send you these questions, earnestly and re- 
spectfully requesting that you furnish us with 
as many particulars respecting them as is in 
your power, and that, too, at as early a period 
as you possibly can. 

y order of Presbytery. 
R. J. Evans, Com. of Missions. 


REPORT. 


Mr. Moderator and Brethren—In pursuance 
of instructions given by this Presbytery, in a 
meeting held July 2d, 1860, to ifs Committee 
on Missions to inquire into the state of Pres- 
byterianism on this coast since its introduc- 
tion, the said Committee beg leave to submit 
the following report: : 

The preceding letter and questions were 
sent to four ministers in Oregon and three in 
California, supposing that, as pioneers of 
Presbyterianism on the coast, they could fur-. 
nish all the information desired. In reply, 
four letters only have been received, three 
from Oregon and one from California. So far 
as they go, these generally concur in their 
answers to the questions proposed, but there 
are several untouched by some of them. 

lst. With reference to the support of min- 
isters by the Board and people, one brother 
answers as regards himself :—‘‘ Altogether, it 
is probable that one-fifth of my support has 
come from the Board. The balance has been 
made up by the people, and from means out- 
side of them.” . 

Another answers :—“‘ About half supported. 
I suppose a statement of my support is a 
synopsis of all others. 1 have generally re- 
ceived three hundred dollars from the Board, 
and somewhere under one hundred here.” 

Still another: can say, without hesita- 
tion, that our ministers do not receive more 
than one-half an adequate support from both 
the Board and their congregations.” 

These are voices from Oregon. 

A voice from California answers more en- 
couragingly. “I have seen,’ says he, “‘ but 
one of our ministers who complains for the 
want of support. He isin the mining region 
among a shifting population. He represents 
the salaries of several of the ministers in the 
Presbytery of Benicia as ranging from $1500 
to $600, the Board giving that Presbytery at 
the rate of $1800 a year toward the support 
of four ministers.”” Several, however, of the 
ministers of California labour with their 
hands to supply that which is lacking. 

This last remark leads us to the answer of 
the second question, How is the deficiency 
made up? 

Answers. “Some farm,” others “teach,” 
others “superintend schools,” “Indian af- 
airs,” &c. Whilst the same persons have, 
indeed, at different times been employed at 
every thing, from “rail-splitting” to the 
‘“‘superintendency of Indian affairs. “All 
our ministers,” says one, ‘‘are more or less 
secularized.” 


Quite different are the circumstances of | 


| 


these men from those in which the Apostles 
conceived they ought to be placed. Acts 


vi. 2-4, “It is not reason that we should serve — 


tables. Wherefore look ye out among you 
seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and of wisdom, and set them over this 
business. But we will give ourselves con- 


tinually to prayer and to the ministry of the 
In this we may see one reason why | 
. Presbyterianism progresses so slowly on this 


word.” 


coast, 
3. What is the relative strength of Presby- 
terian congregations and those of other ‘de- 
nominations ? 

One answers:—‘ Presbyterians, as to the 


number of churches and communicants, are | 
| otherwise might. 


quite inferior to several other denominations, 
but attendance on public worship compares 
favourably.” Another replies:—‘‘The Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church overshadows all 
others in Oregon. The Presbyterian com- 
pares favourably with most others.” 

From various sources we tabulate the fol- 
lowing, showing the relative strength of the 
Baptist, Methodist, Old and New-school Pres- 
byterians, and Congregationalist, in California, 
Oregon, and Washington Territory: 


OLD-SCHOOL. 
Ministers. Churches. Members. 


California, . : 19 19 902 
5 9 116 
Washington Territory, 3 3 45 
NEW-SCHOOL. 
California, 16 11 381 
Washington Territory, . . 
BAPTIST. 

California, 50 65 1931 
Oregon, 


Wash’n Territory, Oneortwo few scatter- 


occasionally preach. ed members. 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
California, . 16 ll 579 
Oregon, . ° 7 9 233 
Washington Territory, . . 
METHODIST. 
California, . 76 68 3767 
Oregon, 40 27 1915 
| Washington Territory, 11 10 116 


nations, are the relative expenditures made | 


4, Relative to the te of ministers of 
other denominations? One answers from Ore- 
gon:—‘“ Protestant Episcopal Mission Fund, 
$900 per annum; Methodist Episcopal Par- 
sonage, &c., over $700.” Another answers :— 
‘“‘Congregationalist, Methodist Episcopal, and 
United Presbyterians are eanewiity supported ; 
other denominations receive but little sup- 

ort.” Another writes from California :— 
“The Baptists have about fifty ministers in 
the State, a few of whom have missionary aid 
to the amount of $500 a year; the most, how- 
ever, maintain themselves by their own labour, 
with very little aid from missionary funds.” 
Of the Methodist, he says:—‘‘ The highest 
salary is $2200; ten ministers receive $100; 
four receive $150; eight $200; five $300; two 
$350; four $400; one $600; one $700 from 
the missionary funds. Last year the receipts 
from the people amounted to $55,786, making 
an average salary of $852. They have six 
presiding elders, receiving from their respec- 
tive districts from $900 to $1400 a year.” 

From the above it would appear that mis- 
sionaries of the Protestant Episcopal, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, Congregationalist, and United 
Presbyterian churches are mostly furnished 
with an average salary of from $700 to $900 
by missionary funds and the people together, 
whilst most of, those of other denominations, 
especially in Oregon, are scarcely half sup- 
ported in this way, being compelled to provide 
the remainder by secular employments. 
same holds good in general to an equal extent 
with reference to Washington Territory. 

5. Relative to the expenditures of the Pres- 
byterian Board in promoting the gospel, com- 
pared with those of other churches? 

One answers:—‘‘ About one-half less than 
expended by the Congregational brethren.” 
Another—* About balf as much as those de- 
nominations which profess to support their 
ministry.” 

6. What have been the educational opera- 
tions of our Church in your State, compared 
with other churches? 

One answers most pointedly, in a manner 
which should put the Presbyterian Church, 
which professes to be foremost in the ranks of 
education, to the blush, and awaken her to a 
sense of her neglect of duty hitherto, and to 
redoubled energy for the future: — “Our 
Church,” says he, ‘‘has done little in the 
cause of education, and that little by means of 
our ministers teaching to make up their sup- 
port. We have not any schools under our 
care, whilst almost all other denominations 
have their schools and colleges. We have 
neither the strength nor the means to estab- 
lish a school.” ‘This voice is from Oregon. 

In California, however, after years of strug- 
gling, the Old-school Presbyterians have the 


prospect of a permanently established College, | 


free to all denominations, but under synodical 
supervision. Yet even there they are behind 
the Methodists, ‘‘ who for some time have had 
in operation an University, toward the current 
expenses of which Conference voted $2652 last 
year.” A 

Out of San Francisco little has been done 
by our Church toward the promotion of a dis- 
tinctively religious education. In Washington 
Territory all the missionaries have, to a 
greater or less extent, been connected with 
schools. At one point a church, and school- 
room connected with it, has been built; but it. 
is left vacant at present. At another the 
people have long: been waiting the fulfilment 
of a promise to provide them with a perma- 
nent teacher on the part of our Church, but 
so far have been disappointed. The school is 
now subject to a change of teachers, and some- 
times falls into the hands of those who have no 
interest in the gospel; so that the golden op- 

ortunities of instilling religious principles 
into the minds of the young is thus lost. 

One brother is now trudging along, trying to 
support himself with a school of ten scholars, 
(with no aid at present from the Board,) that 
he may break the bread of life to the people 
of Steilacoom. Another has, in the beginning 
of 1861, embarked in a boarding-school on 
Whidby’s Island; but its permanency and 
future success yet remains an uncertainty, or 
at least an experiment. 

Other schools, select and public, have been 
taught, but nothing of a denominational cast 
has been thrown around them, nor is it deemed 
expedient that there should. The Methodists, 
on the other hand, have had an institute, 
which, “however, has been lately suspended,” 
and they have been projecting an university. 

7. What difficulties prevent the Presbyte- 


rian Church from making, at least, equal pro- 


gress with other sister churches? 

These are represented as many and various. 

(a.) Writes one:—‘‘The chief obstacle to 
the progress of our Church is the want of an 
able itinerant ministry. We want some able 
man to do the same work as the presiding 
elder does in the Methodist Church. Our 
Board would make a wise outlay of her funds 
were she to send out at once /fowr able extem- 


pore preachers, putting each of them on a. 


three months circuit, and paying each a salary 
of $2000.” We are glad to say that since the 
above was written one has been appointed in 
California. But Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory are still left without any, and with our 
brother we believe more are needed for Cali- 
fornia. The points on Puget Sound are ex- 
ceedingly difficult of access, by reason of the 
difficulties and dangers of travel on open boats, 
and the great expense of travelling on steam- 
ers. A stationed minister and teacher at the 
principal points, as Scattle and Port Towns- 
end, would be decidedly the most available for 
this country. 

Another writes:—“‘The want of an itine- 
rancy is much against the success of our cause 
on this coast.” | 

(b.) “The overshadowing influence of Ar- 
minian sentiment is assigned as an obstacle. 
But this is in a great measure attributable to 
the greater energy and faithfulness of denomi- 
nations, and teachers holding such sentiments, 
in diffusing them.” 

(c.) ‘The general character of the irreligi- 
ous population being of that frontier untaught 
east, which does not naturally prefer ‘‘staid 
Presbyterianism,” militates against its pro- 

ress. 
r (d.) “The inadequate support and forced 
secularization of the ministry,” compelling 
them not merely to ‘‘serve tables” or act sex- 
tons, but to “plough land,” “split rails,” 
“raise stock,” attend to dairies, &c., thus di- 
viding their time between the world and the 
word—between planning and working for a 
living, and labouring and praying for Jesus 
and the salvation of souls. 

“I consider,” says one, “that the Church 
has no right to expect a blessing upon labour- 


The | 


ers compelled to link in with 
gosnel all the avocations of life. 

Whilst we by no means sanction this saying 
in its full import, (for the Church bas a right 
to expect, since she has the promise of, a 


preaching the 


_ blessing on every workman’s labour who gues 
forth bearing precious seed, weeping as he 


goes,) yet it is true that where energies have 
been so distracted and divided-as they neces- 


' sarily have been on this coast, owing to the 


manner in which the early missionaries were 
compelled, and the present ones still are com- 
pelled, to divide their time and thoughts whilst 
sowing the seed, it is not reasonable that the 
Church should expect to reap such a full, 
abundant, and rich harvest of souls as it 


(e.) We have not the labourers to sow the 


' seed and reap the harvest with God’s blessing. 


‘““We have more than an equal chance with 
other denominations, but we have not labour- 
ers of the right stripe.” 

Here we find the number and quality of men 
for the harvest is complained of, and this is 
true. Our ‘Board and churehes have been 
appealed to time after time to send us more 
men, with means for their support. 
are not forthcoming. Consequently the fields, 
which have long since been white to the har- 
vest, are left to parch and blight under the 
scorching rays and destructive influence of in- 
fidelity, Universalism, and indifference. 

(f.) “The want of a Presbyterian element 
or basis on which to build,” is also complained 
of as an obstacke to the progress of Presbyte- 
rianism on this coast. 

But this obstacle is clearly resolvable back 
to the two preceding—the lack of men and 
means. Had we men enough, with means 
enough, and enough of the spirit of their sta- 
tion to give themselves continually to the word 
of God and ‘to prayer, the ‘“‘element” would 
soon be educed—the basis soon be laid. One 
speaks of getting a “‘ basis by emigration from 
the States or foreign kingdoms.” But the 
fact is, we want the agencies right in our own 
midst, which will “lay a basis” and ‘build 
a superstructure” at home, by exciting an emi- 
gration from the states of unbelief, worldliness, 
error, and ungodliness—from the empire of 
Satan and sin! This can be accomplished ac- 
cording to God’s usual way of dealing—only 
by men filled with the Holy Ghost and power, 
with means to carry on their work—to pre- 
pare the basis and rear the superstructure. 

The Apostles might have complained for 
the want of “a basis,” when, driven from 
city to city, they went preaching the word to 
unbelieving Jews and idolatrous Gentiles ; 
and if they had waited to secure one by emi- 
gration, they should have waited long. 

Luther might have put in a like complaint; 
but I do think would have been put sadly to 
his wits’ end to know how to secure “a basis” 
for the Reformation by emigration from 
abroad. But no—the Apostles and Luther 
had to get to work drinking deeper draughts 
from the fountain of living waters, eating 
more freely of the bread of life, and inspiring 
more largely of the spirit of Christ, and then 
with good earnest, in the strength of the God 
of Jacob, to show men right around them their 
sin and danger whilst yielding to the delusions 
of false religion or iereligion, and thus prepare 
the basis and build the edifice from the mate- 
rial nearest at hand. Just go on this coast; 
Christians miss it if they wait a basis ‘‘ from 
abroad.” They have, however, the right to 
expect and demand that workmen be sent 
Jrom abroad, just as the Gentiles must receive 
a Paul from the feet of Gamaliel, to prepare 
that basis at home. 

But why talk of a basis for Presbyterianism ? 
It has it already. Loug ago has there been 
‘‘laid in Zion a corner-stone, a precious corner- 
stone,” even Christ Jesus our Lord. This is 
the basis of Presbyterianism; this is the only 
basis it asks. It seeks only to build on the 
foundation of the Apostles and _ prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone. Let us only have expert workmen— 
workmen that needeth not to be ashamed to 
take these stones out of the quarries of error, 
worldliness, and wickedness, and to dress and 
polish them under God’s Spirit, and a super- 
structure will soon be reared of spiritual 
stones on a sure foundation. This leads us 
to the 

(9.) Seventh cause of the slow progress of 
Presbyterianism on this coast—and, indeed, 
the chief one—being THE WaNT oF Gop’s 
Sprrit poured out upon us from on high. 
First, upon the ministry; second, upon pro- 
fessing Christians; third, upon the means 
used by them for the conversion of sinners; 
fourth, upon the unconverted, leading their 
minds from the engrossing cares of the world 
to a serious consideration of the things which 
pertain to their everlasting peace. This is the 
great desideratum. Until we have ministers 
and people filled with the Holy Ghost and 
with power, the prosperity of our Pacific 
Zion will never come. For this we must seek, 
for this pray. For this we beg the united 
voices and hearts of our fellow-labourers and 
Christians on this coast to ascend to God, 
whilst we would most urgently appeal to the 
Board and churches in the Atlantic States at 
the same time to pray for us, and to bestir 
themselves with more effort and earnestness to 
supply our waste places with men and means. 
Neither would we forget to urge our brethren 
who are already in the field, to consecrate 
themselves anew—with renewed energy, re- 
newed self-denial, prayerfulness, renewed 
spiritual-mindedness to the great work of the 
conversion of the Pacific coast to Christ. 
With Paul, may we all learn the better ‘‘ to 
endure hardships as good and faithful soldiers 
of the cross.”” We rejoice in the prosperity 
.and zeal of sister evangelical churches, but 
regret that the Old-school Presbyterian Church 
has not done more for the education and evan- 
gelization of the Pacific coast, which is already, 
and is destined still more to be, the centre of 
mighty influence in the world. : 

Respectfully submitted to the PrespyTery 
or Pucet Sounp, and through it to the Chris- 
tians of our own coast, and of the Atlantic 
States, praying that it may be the means of 


awakening the former to more energy, and the_ 


latter to more interest in the cause of our be- 
loved Zion on the Pacific. 
R. J. Evays, Com. on Missions. 


A GOOD PRESCRIPTION. 


The Nashville Advocate has this season- 
able and valuable prescription :—‘“ Read the 
Bible before you look into the morning pa- 
pers. The soul can’t live on sensation dis- 
patches; the bread of heaven is better for 
its health than telegrams. Of political talk, 
and of crises, you will have enough, any 
where, and to surfeit. Seek the company 
of those who fear the Lord, and think upon 
his name. Make the most of every reli- 
gious conversation. Lose no opportunity 
of assembling with those whose conversa- 
tion is in heaven. You need it just now. 
Use the means of grace diligently, or you 
will be swept away by the current that is 
bearing all things upon its bosom. Keep 
yourself in the love of God. Commune with 
your own heart in these noisy times. A 
great saint has said that he found the second 
Psalm an excellent meditation for a crisis.” 


NO MIDDLE COURSE. 


Often do we hear remiss professors strive 
to choke all forward holiness by commend- 
ing the golden mean. A cunning discour- 
agement—the devil’s sophistry! The mean 
of virtue is between two degrees. It is a 
mean grace that loves a mean degree of 
grace, yet this is the staff with which the 
world beats all that would be better than 
themselves. 
walk alone? But were not the Apostles 
singular in their walking, a spectacle to the 
world? Did not Christ call for this singu- 
larity? What do ye more than others? 
You that are God’s peculiar people, will ye 
do no peculiar thing? Ye that are sepa- 
rate from the world, will ye keep the world’s 
road? Must the name of a Puritan dis- 


hearten us in the service of God? St. Paul 
said in his apology, “‘ By that which they 
eall heresy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers ;’? and by that which profane ones 
call Puritanism, which is indced zealous 
devotion, so, let my heart desire to serve 
Jesus Christ.— Old Puritan Writer. 


But they. 


What! will you be singular— 


| uncovered. 


‘we find but a den of thieves. 


the gate of heaven’ hereafter. — AKrum- 


meetings become small, and are sometimes 


THE HEART’S DOOR. 


The heart is by nature a closed chamber. | 
We may stand by its windows and look in, | 
but its secrets we cannot explore. Nowhere | 
are we greater strangers than here. We 
may consider ourselves at home in it, but 
after all it baffles our inquiries, and treats 
us as sojourners. We may have our own 
theories about it, we may compliment our- 
selves about its excellence, but these theo- 
ries are all shadows. Unless God is pleased 
to wake us to the truth, we live and die 
deceiving and deceived. But let him touch 
our eyes, and then the shadows fall. Door 


after door is opened; vault after vault 
The bolts of prejudice, of 
selfishness, of avarice, are loosened. Some- 
times this is done softly and gradually. 
Not with a crash, but quietly are the 
portals unclosed. But gradual as may be 
the discovery, it is enough to cover us with 
shame. Foul broods of lust are disclosed. 
Sinful and passionate impulses are brought 
to light. What we once looked upon as a 
garden of beauty, now appears a desert, 
void and polluted. Instead of a sanctuary, 
Not love, 
but hatred towards God; not mercy, but 
jealousy towards our fellow-men; not gen- 
erosity, but sordid selfishness. Nothing we 
find that could please God; nothing that 
does not deserve his eternal reprobation. 

Yet this insight into our heart’s real 
condition is one which we would often fain 
regret. The dream of self-love is far 
sweeter than is this bitter and humiliating 
truth. But that dream is the charm by 
which Satan drags us to ruin; this truth is 
the leading-string by which the hand of 
grace draws ug, to life. 
the Holy Ghost keeps guard at the door of 
the heart. He opens an entrance to many 
truths, invitations and holy warnings which 
heretofore had rebounded from the closed 
and barred gate. Now the thunder word 
eternity receives free entrance. Now, also, 
are heard the trumpet-calls to judgment, 
and the cry, “* Awake, thou that sleepest!” 
Voices enter that so long benighted cham- 
ber, calling upon the soul to haste for life’s 
sake, and to take the narrow way. For- 
merly these same voices struck the outside 
of the heart’s door, but entered not therein. 
Now the Spirit has opened the heart, and 
the call resounds and echoes through all its 
walls. 

Sinner, if you heard these voices, be 
sure that the Spirit is opening that long 
closed door of the heart! It is in your 
power to exclude the heavenly visitor, but 
if you shut on him the gate of your heart: 
now, remember that he will shnt on you 


macher. 


JOHN KNOX’S DEATH-BED. 


Ove morning his friends enter his apart- 
ment. He had been fighting, not sleeping; 
wrestling, not resting; and it required all 
God’s grace to bring him off a conqueror. 
Till daybreak Jacob wrestled with the angel 
of the covenant; and that long night Knox 
had passed wrestling with the prince of 
darkness. Like Bunyan’s pilgrim, he met 
Apollyon in the valley, and their swords 
struck fire in the shadow of death. The 
lion is said to be boldest in the storm. His 
roar is never so loud as in the pauses of the 
thunder, and when the lightning flashes 
brightest are the flashes of his cruel eye; 
and even so he who, as a roaring lion, goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour, often 
seizes the hour of nature’s distress to assault 
us with his fiercest temptations. Satan 
tempted Job when he was bowed down with 
grief. Satan tempted Jesus when he was 
faint with hunger. 
when he was weary with watching, and 
heart-broken with sorrow; and reserving, 
perhaps, his grand assault on us for times 
that offer hima great advantage. It was 
when Knox was worn out, left alone, his 
head laid low on a dying pillow, that Satan, 
like a roaring lion, leaped upon his bed. 
Into the room the enemy had come; he 
stands by his bed; he reminds him that he 
had been a standard-bearer for the truth, a 
reformer, a bold confessor, a distinguished 
sufferer, the very foremost man of his time 
and country; he attempts to persuade him 
that surely such rare merits deserve the 
erown. The Christian conquered ; but, hard 
put to it, only conquered through Him that 
loved him. 


SMALL PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


It is unhappily the case in times of reli- 
gious declension, and as one of the evidences 
consequent of it, that the weekly prayer- 


almost deserted, to the great discouragement 
of the few who are always punctual. And 
it is hard for them to refrain from speaking 
of it in the meetings, and complaining that 
so few attend. It is very trying to witness 
this, among other proofs, that “the love of 
many who did run well is waxing cold.” 
Under these circumstances it is unquestion- 
ably the duty of the more zealous members 
of the church privately to exhort their 
brethren to come in and fill up the seats. 
But when this is unavailing or neglected 
(as I am afraid it often is), is it best to con- 
sume much of the precious time of the 
prayer-meeting in talking about it, as if a 
blessing could not be expected—as if the 
prayers of the few could avail little in the 
absence of the many? 

Is there not a more excellent way? The 
more I think of it, the more I am convinced 
there is. While the Scriptures enjoin so- 
cial prayer, and it is the duty of all the 
members of the church, as weli as the few, 
to attend the stated meetings, I do not find 
that the Bible any where speaks of large 
gatherings as essential in order to bring 
down spiritual refreshings from the infinite 
fountain above. 

On the contrary, I find that blessed as- 
surance of our Lord in Matthew xviii. 20: 
‘‘ Where two or three are met together in 
my name, there am [in the midst of them.” 
Two or three; yes, if there are but two or 
three. Such is the promise. And for what 
purpose does Christ meet with them? Is it 
not to encourage them? Is it not to in- 
crease their faith? Is it not to hear and 
answer their petitions? Is it not to en- 
courage them to pray always and not to 
faint ? 

‘Where are our brethren? Why are 
they not here? We cannot have a revival 
till they wake up and fill the places,” is 
often the desponding lamentation of the 
few; and it is well if they do not by this 
unbelieving indulgence drive away the spi- 
rit of prayer from their own bosoms, and 
spoil the meeting. I believe this is not un- 
seldom the case. How much better to be 
thankful that even a few are disposed tocome; 
to look upon the bright side, and to wrestle 
together with the angel of the covenant, no- 
thing doubting that He who hath said, “ Ask, 
and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
will keep his word. I am _ persuaded that 
the effectual, fervent prayers of the few 
would much more avail than looking at the 
empty seats, and iu their exhortations turn- 
ing aside to lament the absence of back- 
sliders. 


For this purpose | 


Satan tempted Peter | 


Suppose now a church should become so 


stupid as nearly to run out the stated week- 
ly prayer-meeting; suppose that only tio or 
three should come, would not that be a suf- 
ficient encouragement for keeping it up? 
Why not, just as much as if a hundred were 
statedly present? Is there any greater as- 


_ surance that Christ will be present with the 


hundred than with the twoor three? Would 
not the faith which induces the two or three 
to hold out be more likely to avail much 
than the reluctant attendance of the largest 
number? Let us be more faithful in ex- 
horting one another, and the more earnest 
in our prayers, if the meetings are small, 
and see if the Lord will not ‘‘pour us out a 
blessing, so that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.”—LHvangelist. 


THE JERUSALEM HYMN. 


Celestial seat, Jerusalem, 
Thy peace salutes our eyes; 
Built of the living rock, thy walls 
To the high stars arise; 
Like as a bridal concourse waits 
Ten thousand angels guard thy gates. 


O bride, with happiest fortunes blest, 
QO queen in form and face, 
With all the Father’s glory dowered 
And all the Bridegroom’s grace, 
To Christ a spouse hast thou been given, 
O glorious city come from heaven. 


The pavements of thy streets with pearl 
And rarest jewels glow, 

Fit for the feet of men who walked 
In righteous ways below; 

Who by the love of Christ assured, 

All suffering for his sake endured. 


How skillfully the builder wrought, 
How meet the stones he chose! 

Till, every joint and coign complete, 
The stately structure rose; 

All polished by himself alone, 
Up from the deep foundation-stone, 


Now, to the Father, God Most High, 
To Christ, his only Son, 

And Holy Ghost, ineffable, 
Be endless honour done; 

To Him, eternal as his days, 

Be all the glory, power, and praise, 


FULL FORGIVENESS. 


The forgiveness that is with God is such 
as becomes Him, such as is suitable to his 
greatness, goodness, and other excellencies 
of his nature, such as that therein He will 
be known to be Ged. It is not like that 
narrow, difficult halving and manacled for- 
giveness that is found amongst men, when 
any such thing is found against them; but 
it is full, free, boundless, bottomless, abso- 
lute—such as becomes his nature and 
excellencies. It is, in a word, forgiveness 
that is with God, and by the exercise 
whereof He will be known so to be. If 
there be any pardon with God, it is such 
as becomes Him to give; when he pardons 
He will abundantly pardon. Go with your 
half-forgiveness, limited, conditional par- 
dons with reserves and limitations, unto the 
sons of men; it may be it may become 
them—it is like themselves; that of God 
is absolute and perfect, before which our 
sins are as a cloud before the east wind and 
the risingsun. Hence He is said to do this 
work with his whole heart and his whole 
soul, freely, bountifully, largely, to indulge 
and forgive unto us our sins, and to cast 
them unto the bottom of the sea—unto the 
bottomless ocean, an emblem of infinite 
mercy.— Owen. 


— 


VINCENT FERRARA. 


THE WHITEFIELD OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


It was near the close of the year 1398, 
and at the age of forty-two years, that Vin- 
cent gave himself’ up fully to the work in 
which all the feelings of his heart were so 
strongly enlisted. Spurning, as unworthy 
bribes, all the dignities and honours that 
invited his ambition, and were within his 
reach, he set forth upon his mission with a 
zeal that permitted no intermission of his 
labours, and scarcely the rest of a single 
day until the close of his wondrous life. 
Almost every portion of the Christian world 
was the scene of his labours, and the most 
surprising accounts are given of the effects 
of his eloquence. His fame spread from 
land to land, and princes and people were 
alike anxious to hear a man who conjoined 
to all his other qualities the reputation of a 
saint. Wherever he went invitations met 
him from abroad to visit distant cities and 
villages; nor was the desire to hear him 
gratified by a single visit. His longest 
abode in any place was usually but a few 
wetks, and when his work seemed comple- 
ted in one city or neighbourhood, he has- 
tened to another. From Aragon, his native 
country, he went to Barcelona, thence to 
southern France, in the regions of Savoy 
and Dauphiny, thence to Switzerland, Ge- 
neva, and Lorraine. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy invited him to his territories; the 
King of England besought him to visit his 
kingdom, and sent a vessel to bear him 
across the straits. Notin London only, but 
in various parts of the kingdom, as well as 
in Scotland and Ireland, he gathered won- 
dering throngs to listen to his words. The 
closing labours of his life had northern 
France, the regions of Normandy and Brit- 
tany, for their field of successful effort. At 
the time of his death there was not a voice 
in Christendom that had been listened to 
by so many thousands—we might safely say 
millions—as his own. (His career has no 
parallel in these later ages, unless in the 
course of Peter the Hermit, or our own 


Whitefield. His language shows how deep- 


ly he felt for the erring, and how readily 
he traced the evil to its true cause in the 
prevalent corruption and neglect of the 
clergy. ‘The principal source of these er- 
rors, so far as I can discover, is in the pro- 
found ignorance and the lack of religious 
instruction which prevail. Many of the 
people of this country,”’ he writes from Ge- 
neva, ‘‘have assured me that for more than 
thirty years they have neither seen nor heard 
any other preachers than such of the Vau- 
dois as have visited them twice each year. 
I blush and tremble to think of the fearful 
account which these ecclesiastical superiors 
will have to render to the Chief Shepherd, 
when they neglect their sacred duty of 
seeking out and instructing the poor. Some 
of them are at careless ease in their splendid 
palaces or well-furnished houses; others will 
only labour in large cities, leaving the poor of 
the flock, for whom the Saviour’s blood was 
shed, to perish uncared for. For the want 
of a faithful ministry that will break to the 
people the bread of life, they are forgotten 
and neglected; they live in error, and die 
in sin. Never was it more true than now, 
that the harvest is great and the labourers 
are few. My constant prayer is, that the 
Lord of the harvest will send forth himself 
labourers into his harvest.” 
Sometimes he was summoned to visit 
places which had been abandoned, or where 
the vices of the priesthood had been such 
that the people had rejected them as tyrants 
andimpostors. Such invitations were never 
refused, and the men who saw the wolf only 
in their former pastors, recognized in Vin- 


Some of his explorations revealed a degree 
of heathenism and ignorance prevalent which 
seem strange even in that age of culmina- 
ting corruption of the Roman Church. In 
the divcese of Lausanne he finds still pre- 
valent what he does not hesitate to call by 
the name of Paganism. In the region to 
the north of this, lying between France and 
Germany, were those who publicly professed 
to worship the sun, i addressed their 
prayers to this luminary. But the zeal of 
this apostle of the truth as he held it, shrunk 
from contact with no superstition or error, 
and never turned back from fear*of the 
people, however rude or fierce, whom it was 
in his power to benefit. ‘The Lord,” said 
he, “is my strength, and in his help I put 
my trust.” 

From Flanders his labours were extended 
through the north of France. The King 
of England met him at Caen, and urged 
him to visit Normandy. Here he toiled till 
his strength failed. He felt the grasp of 
disease upon him in the city of Vannes, and 
determined to seek his native air, in the 
hope of a restoration to health. He set out 
for Valencia, but his sickness increased. 
He was worn out by his long and exhaust- 
ing labours, and was compelled to turn back 
to the city he had left. As he again ap- 
proached the walls he was met by a glad 
welcome. Great and small, rich and poor, 
the youthful and the aged, hastened forth, 
enthusiastic with joy at his return, and from 
many lips burst forth the shout, “ Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
But the chime of bells and the loud echo of 
popular joy fell upon a dying ear. As he 
entered the dwelling where he had formerly 
abode, he said to those who gathered around 
him, congratulating themselves upon his 
return, that he had come back to their city, 
not to continue his ministry, but to find a 
grave. They soon found that it was but 
too true, and tears took the place of smiles. 

And thus, at the age of fifty-six years, 
on the 5th day of April, 1419, his spirit 
passed from darth.— Pres. Quar. Review. 


w™ 


A GREAT PREACHER. 


The last number of the North British 
eview contains a very able and instructive 
paper on the late Rev. Dr. John Brown, 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
Glasgow. Remarking upon his qualities 


asa preacher, the reviewer says his style 


had these ‘‘four marked characteristics :” 
It was clear; it was energetic; it was emi- 
nently scriptural; it was with authority. 
He was never like one arguing a case, rest- 
ing it on probabilities, or placing it at the 
hazard of succeeding experiments, fur he 
knew that the gospel has a witness in 
every man’s conscience, and he fearlessly 
appealed to what Tertullian has called ¢esti- 
monium anime naturaliter Christiane. 

Of his confidence in the truth the writer 
says:—‘‘ His was no negative gospel, no 
tossing of Christ’s cross out of view into 
his tomb. He had great faith in the old 
gospel, the gospel of Peter and Paul, and 
had no sympathy with those philosophical 
harangues which sometimes either take its 
place, or profess to adapt it more thorough- 
ly to the wants and tendencies of the pres- 
ent age.” 

The article abounds throughout with 
comments upon the superiority of that style 
of preaching which places the spiritual 
relations between man and his Maker above 
the modern and apostate style of pulpit 
pyrotechnics, in which some of our would- 
be-popular preachers are wont to indulge. 
The effect of such biographical reviews 
cannot be otherwise than wholesome.— 
Chris. Intel. 


THE ROCK OR THE PEBBLES. 


About forty years ago a young man of 
respectable parentage emigrated from the 
North of Europe, and settled in county, 
Pennsylvania, where, under the kind pro- 
vidence of God, he so prospered that in a 
few years he was able to contract for a large 
portion of an extensive line of railroad, 
then about to be constructed through that 
and adjoining counties. In order to have 
his contract accomplished in the speediest 
time possible, and to gain all he could by 
the operation, he employed a great many 
labourers, and particularly all the foreign- 
ers he could find from his own country, to 
whom he paid fair wages; but he kept an 
open house for their entertainment, at all 
hours—and Sabbath day and week day 
were alike—and gave them all the rum, 
brandy, whiskey, &c., that they desired, on 
account; so that when ‘“pay-day” came, 
the greater part of his employees, it seems, 
had little or no money to draw for their 
labour. 

By the time his contract was completed 
his anticipations were fully realized. He 
was rich. And in the course of time he 
was the possessor of several of the finest 
estates in the county. His wealth placed 
him in a position of influence, and he was 
chosen to a post in a company of the 
county volunteers, and was generally known 
as Colonel I But just as he stood 
like a green bay-tree, spreading his branches 
on the sunny heights of prosperity, some 
unforeseen and unlooked-for misfortune 
came upon him, and swept away some of 
his property out of his possession. And 
when the tide of adversity begins to roll 
down, none can stay its desolating waves 
but God. 

In this casé, ‘‘ the evil days’”’ came up in 
succession, the ‘clouds returned after the 
rain,” and billow after billow beat against 
the Colonel, until nearly all his gold was 
gone, and his hope of its recovery totally 
lost, and with this he lost his reason! 
and when I saw him in 1853, he was 
sitting in the street—crazy, picking the 
pebbles out of the dirt. A friend told me 
his history ; and I concluded with Solomon, 
that ‘‘ the way of the transgressor is hard.” 
As he was unmarried, and without wife or 
children to take care of him, he was con- 
veyed to an insane asylum, where he died 
in a few months in the midst of strangers. 

Reader, here was a man who was raised 
at the door of a Christian church, and in 
the very midst of Christian privileges; but 
in his “ haste to be rich,” he left his native 
land, the time-honoured church, and the 
religion of his fathers behind him. And 
not only so, but in order to gather up gold 
as the pebbles of the brook, he desecrated 
the holy Sabbath, trampled on the laws of 
God, and did immense injury to both the 
bodies and souls of his poor countrymen. 
But God gave him his heart’s desire, and 
then blasted his increase; and stood aloof 
in his providence, as if laughing at his ca- 
lamity, and mocking when his fear came 
upon him; leaving him to eat of the fruit 
of his own way, and to be, filled with his 
own devices. [See thatefearful passage in 
Proverbs i. 24-33.] Hear his history, and 
behold him now sitting in the street, with- 
out his reason, gathering up pebbles, with 
his gray hairs exposed to the rain, and you 
will surely exclaim, “This is the man who 
made not God his trust !”’ 

Consider this, and you will also consider 
what Paul says—‘‘They that will be rich 
fall into temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish ‘and hurtful lusts which drown 
men in destruction and perdition; for the 


cent a shepherd who cared for their souls. 


| love of muney is the root of all evil; which, 
while some coveted after, they have erred 
from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.” 1 Tim. yi. 
9,10. ‘Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked’’— 
and thousands have followed his example— 
“then he forsook God which’ made him, 
and lightly esteemed the Rock of his salva- 
tion.” ‘Of the Rock that begat thee thou 
art unmindful, and hast forgotten God that 
formed thee.” Deut. xxxii. 15, 18. 

But surely it is not such an easy matter 
for a man who has been raised in the midst 
of Christian privileges to have this Rock of 
salvation removed all at once out of his 
mind, and out of bis path! Surely there 
must be many a stroke of pungent convic- 
tion, and many a lash of burning conscience, 
before this work “is finished” which 
be bringeth forth death!” This Rock is 

Christ. And in a land of gospel light, like 
ours, this Rock lies in every man’s path, 
either as a Rock of foundation, or a Rock 
of offence. You must either put your house 
on it, or your foot on it; build on it, or 
trample on it; there is no getting rid of it; 
| there is no getting over it; there it is set, 
ever in your way, either for your eternal 
rising or your eternal falling. Trust on it, 
rest on it, and build on it; and your house 
will stand against all the cold dashes of 
“adverse fortune” through time, and it 
will stand through all eternity as a glorious 
monument of the grace of God. But stum- 
ble over it, in your haste to grasp the world 
and please the flesh, and you will fall on it 
and ‘‘be broken to pieces,” and your sad 
experience in a dying hour will be, that you 
have been all your lifetime gathering peb- 
bles for the dark surges of death to sweep 
away, as they sweep away yourself with a 
lost soul, and perhaps a lost reason! Reader, 
will you say now, whether you will have 
the Ivock or the pebbles ?—Tract Journal. 


CHRIST. 


The great want of the human spirit is a 
living Saviour able to save the soul. Whea 
man is convicted of sin, and finds himself 
utterly powerless as to freedom from sin, 
and begins to feel that possibly he is doom- 
ed, what does he want? what tidings will 
cheer him? One great fact alone can min- 
ister to his necessities—it is Christ, mighty 
to save the chief of sinners, the assurance 
that there is no depth of human depravity 
which his grace and power cannot reach. 
This assurance will help him, and nothing 
else will. Preach Christ! Having an ex- 
perience of the want of your own heart in 
the day of your anxiety, hold up Christ as 
he met your wants then. Tell the sinner 
what he wants to know of the Saviour, nor 
perplex his mind with things which he 
cares nothing for, because he is in no mood 
for investigation. Tell him how Christ 
came down from abvve, commissioned as 
the world’s Saviour—how he was tempted 
—how he wept and sympathized with man 
—how he prayed—how he declared that 
none should be spurned from his presence 
—how he forgave the perfitent thief, and 
assured him of a throne in Paradise—how 
he died for our sins, according to the Scrip- 
tures—how he triumphed over death, and 
rose from the grave—how he ascended on 
high, dispensed the Holy Spirit, and is 
intercedivg for us above. 

These facts at once reveal the past and 
present interest of Christ in this world’s 
welfare. ‘They assure man that he has a 
Saviour who lives, as well as one who died 
on the accursed tree. The apostle deter- 
mined to know nothing among the Corin- 
thians save Christ and him crucified. 

He well knew that the more Christ was 
preached, the more man’s attention was 
drawn to him as a Saviour, the less time 
and disposition would there be for doubtful 
disputation. Perhaps the experience of 
Christian pastors has often harmonized with 
that of the apostle; they have observed 
what it was which proved interesting and 
effectual when preached; they have noticed 
the hungering and thirsting of the most 
spiritual and devout after Christ. They 
have observed the starting tear, the brilliant 
eye, and the interesting look when Christ 
is preached, which told sery plainly what 
theme reached the heart and stirred the 
fountain within. 

Christ is the soul and centre of the gos- 
pel. The good news relates to his living, 
dying, and triumphing for us. He who 
preaches the gospel will’ preach Christ. 
Metaphysics and polemics are as nothing 
when compared with Christ. They may be 
useful in the school or the study for mental 
discipline, but they are not “ bread of life” 
to a starving world. Preach Him who is 
the “bread of life.” 


TAKE HOLD OF MY HAND. 


Human nature is often timid and dis- 
trustful, and feels the need of help and 
guidance from a higher source. The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer says: 

‘¢Take hold of my hand,” says the little 
one, when she reaches a slippery place, or 
when something frightens her. With the 
fingers clasped tightly around the parent’s 
hand, she steps cheerfully and bravely 
along, clinging a little closer when the way 
is crowded or difficult, and happy in the 
beautiful strength of childish faith. 

‘Take hold of my hand,” says the 
young convert, trembling with the eager- 
ness of his love. Full well he knows that 
if he rely on any strength of his own, he 
will stumble and fall; but if the Master 
reach forth his hand, he may walk with 
unwearied foot, even on the crested wave. 
The waters of strife or of sorrow shall not 
overwhelm him, if he but keep fast hold of 
the Saviour. 

‘Take hold of my hand,” falters the 
mother, feeling that she is all too weak 
for the great responsibilities that throng 
in her path. Where shall she learn the 
greatness of the mission—the importance 
of the field that has been assigned to her? 
And learning it, how shall she fulfill it, if 
she have not the sustaining, constant pres- 
ence of One who loves His people? 

«“‘Take hold of my hand,” whispers the 
aged one, tottering on through the shadows 
and snows of many years. As the lights 
of earth grow dimmer in the distance, and 
the darkening eye looks forward to see if 
it can discern the first glimmer of the 
heavenly home, the weary pilgrim cries out, 
even as the child beside its mother, for the 
Saviour’s hand. 

O, Jesus! Friend and elder Brother, 
when the night cometh, when the feet are 
weary, when the eyes are dim, “take hold 
of our hand.” 


SUBSTANTIAL RELIGION. 


I am sick of opinions; I am weary to 
hear them—my soul loathes their frothy 
food. Give me solid, substantial religion ; 
give me an humble lover of God and man— 
one full of merey and good fruits—a man 
laying himself out in the works of faith, 
the patience of hope, the labour of love. 
Let my soul be,with such Christians where- 
soever they are, and whatsoever opinions 
they hold. ‘He that doeth the will of my 
Father in Heaven, the same is my brother, 


and my sister, and my mother.” — Wesley. 
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or Writs Nau, D.D. 

oti fre + his Sermons | ‘By the Rev. J. 

“Jones, Pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian 
Ph 


indeiphia. Philadelphia, 
of Publication.;. .12mo, pp. 272. 
“Dr. Neill. was favourably known over the whole 
Rounds ofthe Church as one of our 


moet “intelligent and venerable clergymen. He 


serve Master during « life unusually 
eden and died in peace before the evil days had 
fallen,: non.ous. country. The memoria] before us 
consis brief autobiography, specimens of his 
eermons;aad the funeral sermon by his 
eti@e. The whole is judiciously edited, and the 
Volutiié embraces much excellent and ng 
reading. The portrait of Dr. Neifl is a very truth- 
Essavs amp Practicat Hisrort- 
© eat. “By Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, D.D. Phila- 
Board of Publication. 12mo, 
pp, 435... 

' Nothing weed be said by us on the character and 
usefulness of the late excellent author of these 

+ Qur readers have already been fully in- 

eaten these subjects, and their attention is only 
now @ be directed to the volume before us, em- 
bracing many of. his miscellaneous discourses and 
discussions, which he had arranged for publication 
_ during the hours of his last illness. They consti- 
tute a fitting memorial of him. The volume is 
handsomely printed, and is adorned with a speak- 
ing likeness of the author. 

Sinas Waansn, the Weaver of Raveloe. By the 
_‘guthor of “Adam Bede,” &c. New York, 1861, 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 265. 

The volume, although its hero was a plain and 
ignosént man, abounds with some fine touches of 
pature, Silas Warner was hardened against the 

world. frst by a false accusation, and then by the 
ai of his avaricious hoards, and is then softened 
‘humenity by the unexpected charge of a 
foundling. This is about the amount of the whole 
story, and although the author has seemingly no 
Knowledge of the power of religion, she has man- 
‘aged to interweave some touching descriptions of 


character 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 

« We notice the following juvenile books from the 
press of the Messrs. Carter, merely by their titles: 
Tun Gotpex Story for the Young. By 

the Rey. Norman McLeod, D.D. 18mo, pp. 114. 

Morsine. 18mo, pp. 120. 
Tue Haven anp Paizz. 18mo, pp. 105. 
_ These are very pretty and handsomely illus- 
trated books. 
_ By the Presbyterian Board of Publication— 
Tus Moruzr’s Prayer Answerep. 18mo, pp. 190. 
Tua Cup's Mission. By Sarah S. T. Wallace. 
_ 18mo, pp. 44. 

“PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine for May is as rich in all kinds 
Of material as usual—which is saying enough. 
' The Evangelical Quarterly contains—1. The late 
Dr. Van Vranken. 2. The Holy Trinity. 3. De- 
cision of Judge Allison. 4. Dr. Malan to the Rev. 
W. Fulton. 5. My Two Teachers. 6. The Body 
of Christ. 7. Reciprocal Duties of Home Educa- 
tion. 8. Dr. Schaff on the Moral Character of 
Christ. 9. Character of the Apostle John. 10. Our 
Country. 11. The First Reformed Dutch Church. 
12. Bethlehem. 13. Letter from the Rev. H. L. 
Van Meter. 14. Editor's Table. 
- Leonard Scott & Co.’s reprint of the Westminster 
Review for April contains—1. Mr. Kingsley ‘on the 
Study of History. 2. The Sicilian Revolution. 
3. Voltaire’s Romances and their Moral. 4. The 
Universities and Scientific Education. 5. Early 
Intercourse of England and Germany. 6. The 
.Cotton Mannfacture. 7. Maine on Ancient Law. 
8. Eton. 9. Austria and her Reforms. 10. Con- 
temporary Literature. 


A TERRIBLE AWAKING. 


A Dutch sea captain, who was wrecked 
and afterwards tossed on the sea for near 
eight days in an _ boat, during which 
he suffered terribly from hunger, says that 
at last sleep became more and more seldom. 
‘‘ Bat when it did come the same dreams 
were always repeated. Each time it was a 
well laden table, a substantial dinner that 
stood before us, and to which we set our- 
selves with lively shouts of joy. Every one 
of us dreamed this at least ten times. The 
waking up to the truth of our situation was 
horrible.” Alas! is not this the awaking 
which many will encounter who build for 
eternity on a false foundation, who enter 
not in by the door, who delude themselves 
with a name to live, while they are dead. 
They end life with a flattering dream of 
heaven as their future home, and already 
anticipate an abundant entrance, when, to 
their indescribable consternation in the next 
world, the voice says, Depart! I never 
knew you.” OQ! the horror of such an 
awaking! 


UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 


The scriptural injunction, “Let not the 
strong man glory in his strength,” is brought 
to mind by the description of himself given 

_by Nathaniel Ingersoll Bowditch in his late 
excellent work on “Suffolk Surnames.” He 
died recently of caries in the bones, after 
an illness of a year and a half. He gives 
this affecting allusion to himsclf in his work 
jast published : a 

‘sT will conclude with a few words of 
personal explanation. I was born in 1805. 
Of a vigorous frame and active habits, I 
enjoyed for fifty years almost uninterrupted 
health. During the summer months I sel- 
dom omitted a daily swim in Charles River; 
and the coldest weather of winter rarely in- 
duced me to resort to an outside garment. 
In 1885, on a bridal tour, I visited Niagara, 
and(swam across that river, below the Falls, 
on two successive days; and once, when the 
thermometer was at zero, the gentlemen who 


had gathered around the fire in an insurance | 


office in Boston, proposed, as I entered the 
room, to subscribe to buy me an overcoat, 
because, as they said, it made them cold 
to look at me. At fifty, however, I ceased 
to be a young man; and my dress was no 
longer such as to exert a chilling influence 
on my friends. Ip February, 1859, I slip- 
ped upon the ice{ but did not fall; and I 
supposed that I had escaped with merely 
a slight sprain apd the laugh of the by- 
standers. I had/however, injured the head 
of the thigh bone; and the result was a 
gradually increasing lameness. In June I 
removed to my Aummer residence in Brook- 
line. Here, jm an apartment curtained by 
forest trees, J sat, day after day, week after 
week, a prisoner; my sole occupation being 
the collection and arrangement of the mate- 
rials for the present edition, and the labo- 
rious preparation of the index. On Au- 
gust 3d ~ visit was made by my attendant 
surgeons. I arose to receive them, and in 
_ the effgrt to open the door of a small writing- 
table/which was partly behind me, [ pulled it 
out so that it fell upon the floor. From this 
slighé, cause a severe fracture of the thigh 
occurred while I was standing up. { have 
been thenceforth condemned to a of 
horizontal meditation, which must las 
long as I live. ‘Twice already have I seen 


the foliage of summer give/place to the. 
My™Nauisfortune has re-/ 


snows of winter. 
ceived every alleviation which science could 
suggest or the kindness of family and 
friends bestow, but my bodily pain and 
weariness soon made some fixed employment 
almost indispensable. I accordingly com- 
menced the printing of this work in the 
autumn of 1859, and it has enabled me to 
attain a state of cheerful discomfort.”’ 


i ABSENCE OF MIND. 


What is commonly called absence of mind 
has never been considered incompatible with 
the presence of a vigorous intellect. The 
late distinguished mathematician Professor 
H-——n, of Aberdeen, was notorious for 
his sbsence of mind. Emerging hastily 
one day from the arched gateway at King’s 
- College, he stumbled against a cow, which 
chanced to be passing. In the confusion 
of the moment, the Professor raised his 
hat, exclaiming, “I beg your pardon, ma- 
dame!’’ Walking in Union street, a few 
days afterwards, he did incidentally stumble 
against a lady who was walking in the 
opposite direction. In sudden recollection 
of his former adventure, he called out ‘Is 


that you again, ye brute!” 
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HOME. 


This is a popular hymn, sung often in Ger- 
many by the whole congregation as they leave 
the church at the close of divine service. The 
melody is our own “Home, sweet Home,” 
with some modifications.— Methodist. 

O, where shall the son! find her rest and her home? 

Whose wings will protect her? How long must 
she roam ? 

Does not the world offer one city of peace, 

One spot free from sin, where our labours may cease? 

No, No, No, No! Far out of sight, 

Beyond is our Home in the kingdom of Light. 


We'll leave, then, the world in its darkness behind, 
And walk in the light, if our home we may find; 
The great New Jerusalem, God has prepared, 

His word has been given—His counsel declared. 


Yes, Yes, Yes, Yea! «Yonder must be 
Those mansions made ready for you and for me. 


And Jesus our Saviour, our Brother is there— 
No Sin shall oppress us, no Death, Pain, nor Care, 
But melodies sweeping from angel harps, roll 

A welcome of triumph to each ransomed soul. 
Rest, Rest, Rest, Rest! There we may rest 

For ever with Christ in the home of the blest! 


For we, who have loved His appearing below 

By faith—then by sight our Redeemer shall know. 
In garments of holiness, free from each taint, 
Shall worship before Him the lowliest saint. 
Free, Free, Free, Free! Freed from our sin— 
From fightings without and temptations within. 


Dear Saviour, our hearts burn within, and we long 
To join in the angels’ victorious song. 
Hallelujah to Him who hath bought us!—they cry— 
The Lamb who hath loved us, who reignetb on high! 
Wait, Wait, Wait, Wait! Soon shall we hear 
The voice of the Master who bids us appear. _ 


Then courage, our souls! For the warfare is short, 

Oor armour is strong, and secure is our Fort; 

And when we have triumphed, and each has his 
crown, 

At the feet of the Lord we will cast them all down. 

Joy, Joy, Joy, Joy! Safe home at last— 

The battle is over—the peril is past. 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S EXPLORATIONS 


THE VIGTORIA FALLS. 


The members of the Royal Geographical 
Society met in London on a recent Monday, 
to hear papers read containing the latest in- 
telligence from Dr. Livingstone and his 
party in Central Africa. Sir R. Murchi- 
son, the Vice-President, acted as Chairman. 

Dr. Livingstone’s first: letter to Sir Ro- 
derich Murchison is dated from Sesheke, 
September 10, 1860. He states that, feel- 
ing in honour bound to take the Makololo 
back to their own country, the party started 
on the 16th of May from Tette, and in three 
months accomplished a distance of some six 
hundred miles. In the great valley of the 
Makololo, when within twenty miles of Vic- 
toria Falls, they could see the columns of 
vapour with the naked eye. The second 
letter, which is dated Tette, November 26, 
is a continuation of the former, and in it he 
thus describes these remarkable Falls: 

‘The river was so low, we could easily 
see the bottom of one-half of the fissure 
which forms Victoria Falls; and, indeed, 
people could wade from the north bank to 
my Garden Island, to form a stockade for 
fresh seeds. The depth is not 100 feet, 
but 310 feet—probably. a few feet more, as 
the weight attached to the line rested on a 
slope near the bottom. The breadth from 
bank to bank is not 1000 yards, as I con- 
jectured in 1855, but between one statute 
and one geographical mile—we say 1860 
yards, to assist the memory, but it isa little 
more, yet not quite 2000 yards. The lips 
of the crack at Garden Island may be more 
than 80 feet, as we could not throw a stone 
across, but the sextant gave that. Now, 
come to the other, or south-eastern, side of 
the crack, and the fissure, which, from the 
upper bed, looks like the letter L, is pro- 
longed in a most remarkable zigzag manner. 
The water, after leaping sheer down 310 
feet, is collected from both ends to the up- 
right part of the letter as the escape, and 
then flows away on the zigzag part. The 
promontories formed thereby are flat at the 
top, and of the same level as the bed of the 
river above the Falls. The base of the first 
on the right is only 400 paces from the Fall 
fissure, and that on the left about 150. 
Their sides are as perpendicular as the Fall, 
and you can walk along among the trees, 
and by a few steps see the river some 300 
or 400 feet below, jammed in a space of 
some 20 or 30 yards, and of a deep green. 
colour. Asa whole; the Victoria Falls are 
the most wonderful in the world. Even 
now, at extreme low water, or when it is 
two feet lower than we ever saw it, there 
are 800 feet of water falling on the right of 
Garden Island. And the two columns of 
vapour, with the glorious rainbows, are a 
sight worth seeing. A Fall, called Momba 
or Moamba, below this, is interesting, chief- 
ly because you look down it from a height 
of some 500 feet. It is really nothing after 
Mosioatunya. 

‘We visited the river twice on our way 
down to Sinamanes, and found it-in a very 
deep crack. The boiling. point gives 1600 
of descent from the Falls to Sinamanes. 
Mr. Moffat informs me that all the rivers 
in Moselekatze country run north-west, or 
north north-west. They enter the Zambesi 
above Sinamanes, and above a remarkable 
mountain, which possibly was the dam that 
shut in the waters of the ancient lake, be- 
fore Mosioatunya was made. They are. 
therefore not where, from oral information, 
they have been put in themap. The whole 
country below and around the Falls has 
been the scene of comparatively recent vol- 
canic operations. Some parts look as re- 
cent as Aden; some are of frothy lava, and 
all present a burnt appearance like catacau- 
mene in Greece. A conjecture that the 
calcareous tupa of Sesheke valley was emit- 
ted from a volcano like that which covered 
the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum does 
not account for the roots of reeds therein, 
nor the bidental saurians of the ancient 
lakes; and I question if a volcano ever 
threw mud over 200 miles square, as this 
lake has done. Wherever we have had 
igneous action in this courftry, we have had 
large quantities of tupa bearing water after it. 
I cannot account for the enormous quantity 
of gravel and shingle below the Falls. The 
bed of the river, and country generally, are 
covered with it to a considerable depth. 
There is none above the Falls, and none 


| below Chicova. 


“We purchased canoes and dropped down 
stream in order to examine all at low water. 
Kansalo is no difficulty. Kuriba, a few 
miles below it, is a basaltic dyke, stretched 
across the stream, but it has a wide opening 
in it, dangerous for canoes, the gunwales of 
which were only six inches above the water. 
At Vurumas there is a rapid of about one 
hundred yards in length, which runs at six 
knots an hour. This is the most rapid part 
we have seen in the whole river. On arriv- 
ing here two days ago, we had travelled 
from Linyanti and back, some fourteen hun- 
dred miles—the greater part on foot. We 
have thus kept faith with the Makololo.” 

Dr. Livingstone speaks of the discovery 
of a large and extensive seam of fine coal, 
and says, the only real difficulty in the river 
is Morumbua, and that that could be passed 


and beds of shale and seams of coal crop 
out from the banks of some of the small 
streams which flow into the Zambesi, while 
north and west, granite, resembling the 
Aberdeen variety, abounds. The broad ele- 
vated lands, from 3500 to 5000 feet above 
the level of the sea, have a fine healthy 
climate, well adapted to the European con- 
stitution. Fever is unknown. But a few 
ears since these extensive, healthy high- 
ands were well peopled by the Batoka; 
numerous herds of cattle furnished abund- 
ance of milk, and the rich soil largely re- 
paid the labour of the husbandman. Now 
enormous herds of buffaloes, elephants, 
antelopes, and zebras, fatten on the excel- 
lent pasture which formerly supported mul- 
titudes of cattle, and not a human being is 
to be seen. The ruined sites of villages 
were frequently met with. The Batoka 
people were driven out of that, the choicest 
portion of their noble country, by the in- 
vasion of Sebitané. Many were killed; 
and the survivors, except those around the 
Falls, plundered of their cattle, fled to the 
banks of the Zambesi and the rugged hills 
of Mataba. Scarcely, however, had the 
conquerors settled down to enjoy their ill- 
gotten riches, when they themselves were 
attacked by small-pox, and, as soon as 
its ravages’ had ceased, by the fighting 
Matibélé compelled to abandon the country, 
and seek refuge amid the fever swamps of 
Linyanti. 

Sir R. Murchison spoke highly of the 
value of Dr. Livingstone’s- explorations, 
and summed up all by remarking that, if 
honesty was the best policy, then Living- 
stone was the very best consular agent our 
Government could have sent to the regions 
watered by the Zambesi and its affluents. 


NOT TAKEN IN. 


Mr. Field, the Boston publisher, has a 
wonderful memory, and his knowledge of 
English literature is so valuable, that when 
a friend wishes to know where a particular 
passage may be found, he steers at once for 
the corner, and consults the man who is 
likely to give the desired information. A 

ompous would-be wit, not long ago, think- 
ing to puzzle him, and make sport for a 
company at dinner, informed them previous 
to Mr. Field’s arrival, that he had himself 
that morning written some poetry, and in- 
tended to submit it to Mr. Field as Southey’s, 
and inquire in which of his poems the lines 
occurred. Atthe proper moment, therefore, 
when the guests were seated, he began :— 
‘“‘ Friend Field, [ have been much exercised 
of late, trying to find out in Southey’s 
poems his well-known lines, running thus’’— 
(repeating the lines he had composed) — 
‘‘can you tell us about what time he wrote 
them?” “J do not remember to have met 
with them before,” replied Mr. Field, ‘and 
there were only two periods in Southey’s 
life when such lines could possibly have 
been written byhim.” ‘When were those?” 
gleefully asked the witty questioner. ‘‘Some- 
where,” said Mr. Field, ‘‘about that early 
period of his existence when he was having 
the measles and cutting his first teeth, or 
near the close of his life, when his brain 
had softened, and he had fallen into idiocy. 
The versification belongs to the measles 
period, but the expression clearly betrays 
the idiotic one.’”’ The questioner smiled 
faintly, but the company roared! 


THE WINDS AND THEIR CAUSES. 


The following sketch of one of Professor 
Guyot’s lectures is taken from a late num- 
ber of the New York Independent: 


Nothing in nature seems more variable 
than the succession of winds; yet a careful 
investigation discloses a regular system of 
circulation in the atmosphere, which would 
manifest itself in a rigid regularity of phe- 
nomena, if all disturbing causes were re- 
moved. This variableness exists chiefly in 
the temperate zones, while in the tropics 
the regularity of winds is remarkable. One 
of the phenomena which most strikingly 
impressed the companions of Columbus was 
the constancy of the east wind which blew 
their ships steadily toward the west, and 
seemed to prevent all possibility of return- 
ing to Spain. Even on the coasts of Eng- 
land and France the wind blows about two- 
thirds of the year from the south-west— 


the higher latitudes. There is thus an ap- 
proach to regularity even in the temperate 
regions. 

Winds result from disturbances of the 
equilibrium of the atmosphere. The atmo- 
sphere is composed of successive layers of 
air of different density. When these suc- 
cessive layers are in equilibrium, they pro- 
duce calm; when in motion, wind. They 
are set in motion chiefly by heat. Thus, an 
air thermometer—formed with two bulbs 
filled with air, in which the two columns of 
air are separated from communication with 
each other by a drop of alcohol between— 
is so sensitive, that on the approach of a 
person within two yards of it, the heat radi- 
ated from the human body will immediately 
cause the drop to move. If, in nature, an 
upper layer of air is of equal or greater 
density than a lower, there will be a down- 
ward current toward the earth; if in one 
part of the layer the density is greater than 
in another part of the same layer, there will 
be a horizontal motion, parallel to the earth’s 
surface. Thus a fire in a stove heats the 
air inside till it becomes exceedingly rare, 
when the outside air rushes in with a strong 
draft—corresponding in nature to the rari- 
fication of air in one locality, and the rush- 
ing in of colder air, causing a gale ef wind. 

A grand general cause of the unequal 
temperature over the earth’s surface is the 
spherical form of the planet, which causes 
an unequal distribution of the sun’s rays, 
and gives us the great zones of temperature, 
or the astronomical climate—the torrid, the 
temperate, and the frigid. To this in- 
equality other causes are to be added. 
Thus, the winds would be less variable if 
the sun were to remain stationary at the 
equator, instead of moving, as it docs, over 
the wide space between the tropics. The 
hottest part of the earth’s surface is that 
which is most directly under the sun’s rays; 
and as this region is continually changing 
from one tropic to another, the great system 
of winds will, in like manner, keep continu- 
ally changing with the motion of the sun. 

Another cause of disturbance is found in 
the different effects of the same. degree of 
heat upon land and water. The land ab- 
sorbs the sun’s rays more rapidly than the 
water, and also more rapidly gives up the 
heat which it has received. On a summer 
day, if a piece of cold iron be put by the 


become warm to the touch, while the water 
will be still cool. Land is thus sooner 
heated and sooner cooled than water. 

A further cause of inequality of tempera- 
ture and variableness of winds is in the suc- 


cession of day and night. For example, in 
a small island lying under the tropical sun, 
soon after the sun rises, the island and the 


in full flood. In his letter he refers to the | atmosphere above it become warm; by noon 
death at Linyanti of six out of the party of | the surface is intensely heated, and the 
nine connected with the London Missionary ‘ atmosphere exceedingly rarified. The sur- 


Society, and, supposing that fever was the 
cause of their death, notices the effectual 
cures wrought by the medicine which he 
himself had recourse to some years ago, 
observing that the proper ingredients for 
this powerful medicine were found by him 
in the wagon, which had been carefully 
guarded for seven years, within a few hun- 
dred yards of the graves of the missionary 
rty. 

An interesting paper was also read from 
Mr. Charles Livingstone, brother of the 
Doctor, written from Kongone, mouth of the 
Zambesi, so lately as the 14th of January 
in the present year, relating to the Batoka 
country, in Central Africa, which lies be- 
tween the 25th and 29th degrees of east 
longitude, and the 16th and 18th of south 
latitude. Sandstone is the prevailing rock, 


| 


rounding ocean, not so readily absorbing 
heat, remains cooler, and keeps its atmo- 
sphere denser. 

As a consequence, the denser air begins 
to flow in currents to fill the partial vacuum 
caused by the lighter; and the result is 
‘‘the sea breeze,” which is one of the needed 
compensations of a tropical climate. To- 
ward evening the land begins rapidly to 
give up the heat Which it rapidly received 
during the day, while the surrounding ocean 
and its atmosphere, retaining their heat 
longer, come at last, about sunset or shortly 
after, to be of the same temperature with 
the land, and the result is the almost calm 
which is so often observed at the close of 
the day. After sunset, the land soon be- 
comes colder than the sea, and its atmo- 
sphere becoming more dense than that of 


verging more directly toward the west in 


side of a bucket of cold water, the iron will - 
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the water, begins to flow gradually into it, 
constituting the well-known “land breeze.” 

Four great causes are thus operating to 
establish a system of winds—first, the sphe- 
rical form of the earth, which, from the 
sun’s position in reference to it, occasions @ 
gradation of zones of temperature ; second, 
the ecliptical motion of the sun, from one 
side of the equator to the other, by which 
continually the centre of greatest heat is 
continually changed ; third, the division of 
the earth’s surface into land and water, 
causing variations of temperature under the 
same degree of heat; and fourth, the suc- 
cession of day and night, causing land and 
sea breezes. 3 


BARON ROTHSCHILD. 


Lady Fowell Buxton, in one of her letters, 
gives an account of a dinner at her hus- 
band’s house, at which Baron Rothschild, 
the millionaire, was present. He sat at 
Lady Buxton’s right hand; and his whole 
discourse was of money and money-making, 
and of the way in which he had trained his 
sous to preserve and expand his colossal 
fortune. Lady Buxton expressed the hope 
that he did not allow them to forget that 
never-ending life so soon to begin, for which 
also preparation must be made. ‘Q,’’ re- 
plied he, “I could not allow them to think 
of such a thing. It would divert their 
minds from business. It would be fatal to 
their success. To get and keep a fortune 
is a very difficult thing, and requires all 
one’s time and thoughts.”’ 

The remark, though a melancholy proof 
of an utterly worldly mind, yet contained a 
great truth. It turned on the same point 
with that declaration of Christ, ‘‘ Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon.” Baron Roths- 
child had made up his mind to serve mam- 
mon. He did not attempt nor gee to 
serve God at the same time. He served 
mammon with his whole heart. He de- 
voted his children, too, at his altar, and 
educated them to his service. 

And mammon brilliantly rewarded this 
whole-hearted service. His wealth became 
so enormous, that it has been said the 
monarchs of Europe could not make war 
without his consent. At the marriage of 
a niece, whom he portioned with a dowry 
which no king in Europe could have 
equalled, the supper service was of pure 
gold, and the dessert was served in a set 
of porcelain which belonged to Queen Marie 
Antoinette, and for which Rothschild had 
given twelve thousand dollars. 

But it came to pass that this rich man 
died—and then of all this wealth and splen- 
dour and luxury, how much remained to 
him? Not one farthing. Who would wish 
to spend a whole life of care and toil, and 
throw away an eternity of happiness for 
that which must be lost so soon and so 
utterly ? 

‘‘T counsel thee,” says Christ, “to buy 

of me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest 
be rich.” That “gold tried in the fire,” 
will stand unharmed and undiminished in 
the last fires. All else will be utterly 
consumed when ‘‘the earth and all things 
that are therein shall be burned up.” 
_ The price of this ‘‘gold,” this incalcula- 
ble and imperishable wealth, is the heart, 
the whole heart. Christ asks no more; he 
will accept no less. ‘My son, give me thy 
heart.” 

The world, as you see, and Christ, de- 
mand the same price—the heart; the one 
for the decaying and transitory possessions, 
every farthing of which must pass from your 
grasp in the moment of death; the other 
for the ‘‘true riches’ which, at death, you 
will go to enjoy in ‘‘everlasting habita- 
tions.” 


MY FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM. 


About four years ago [ commenced keep- 
ing a fresh-water aquarium. To this day 
it is to me an unfailing source of amuse- 
ment and instruction. ‘I began, as any 
reader of the American Agriculturist may 
begin, with an ordinary goldfish globe, 
making at the bottom a bed of pebbles and 
coarse sand, first well washed. In this I 
set aquatic plants, then filled the globe with 
pure water to within about eight inches of 
the top, and allowed it to stand for four 
days in a moderate light. By that time 
the continuous ascent, at midday, of minute 
globules of air (gas), told me that the plants 
were performing their important and neces- 
sary function—that of supplying the oxygen 
required to keep the water pure, and tosus- 
tain animal life. I then put in my animals, 
committing the error, however, which nearly 
every one makes when first undertaking the 
management of an aquarium—Z/ overstocked 
tt with animals. When this error is avoid- 
ed, there is really no difficulty in keeping 
the animals alive and healthy, and the wa- 
ter perfectly clear and living. But the 
temptation to err is strong, and the error is 
always fatal to success. For an ordinary 
gold fish globe, well supplied with plants, 
three or four small fish, a couple of newts, 
and a few specimens of the lower orders of 
animal life, are all that can be preserved in 
health. The globe must not be placed where 
the sun’s rays will fall upon it, as it acts as 
a lens, soon heating the water to a high 
temperature. My experiment was so suc- 
cessful, that I soon manufactured a fair- 
sized tank. These can now be bought so 
cheap, and so much more perfect and ele- 


‘gant than any a novice can construct, that 


I need not relate my experience. 

I have now had, for a couple of years, a 
fresh-water aquarium capable of holding 
about twenty gallons. The sides are of 
thick plate glass, the bottom and ends of 
slate. I prefer this for a fresh-water tank, 
as a fine green velvet-like moss forms on the 
inside of the slate ends, which is exceeding- 
ly beautiful, and with that formed upon the 
rocks and pebbles, supplies a considerable 
quantity of oxygen. The water has remain- 
ed perfectly clear for six months without 
changing or renewing, and was then renew- 
ed only because I[ desired to change the lo- 
cation of the tank. It has contained for 
months, all in perfect health, about sixty 
animals, including dace, sticklebacks, rock- 
fish, minnows, gold and silver fish (small 
sunfish), also small catfish, suckers, eels, 
crayfish, fresh-water mussels, tritons, tad- 
poles, caddis worms, a turtle, snails, beetles, 
&c. In the centre is a small pile of rocks, 
the topmost having a broad surface, and 
rising above the water, for the convenience 
of the turtle, tritons, and crayfish, which 
prefer occasionally to leave the water and 
lie for awhile upon the rock. Under m 
daily observation, tadpoles have undergone 
their various changes, until as perfect frogs 
they have first squatted awhile upon the 
rock, then leaped over the side of the tank 
and taken French leave of their long-time 
jailer. I have watched the triton shed his 
skin and eat it, and the female tie up her 
eggs in a knot of leaves of plants; the dace 
and minnow clear themselves of parasites by 
rolling in the sand, and the gold fish amuses 
himself by drawing in a mouthful and medi- 
tatively ejecting itas a “human” the smoke 
of his cigar; vs Hata seen the caddis worm 
encase himself in his curious tube of varie- 
gated leaves, but though I have watched 
him closely, I never could find out how he 
cut the pieces so neatly, and joined them so 
securely; the crayfish has dug a cave for 
himself, lifting pebbles much heavier than 
his own body, and built with them a wall 
around the mouth of his den, and I have 
observed other curious facts in natural his- 
tory, which I had never known but for my 
aquarium. 

The habits of aquatic plants are scarcely 
less curious than those of aquatic animals. 
But upon this I may not dwell. The most 
useful and beautiful plants for an aquarium, 
among those easily procured, are the com- 
mon pond weed (potamogeton), hornwort 
(zannichellia), and starwort (callitriche). 
Vallisneria (eel-grass), is excellent for the 

urpose, but can be obtained only in certain | 
ocalities. I have never found pond lilies 
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to thrive well in the tank, and if they did, 
I suspect they would be ornamental rather 
than useful. Probably they might grow if 
a bed of earth were used, but that is unne- 
cessary for all other aquatic plants, and it 
always endangers the clearness of the water. 
When green matter forms upon the glass, it 
should be rubbed off daily or every second 
day, with a piece of muslin or sponge on 
the end of a stick. If left too long, it har- 
dens beyond easy removal. I have propa- 
gated hornwort in the tank, leaving the 
seeds floating there all winter. Any aqua- 
tic plant will answer; those growing in 
comparatively still water and entirely sub- 
merged, generally thrive best. If the water 
is never disturbed, the moss will grow na- 
turally upon the rocks and pebbles, and be- 
come a substitute for, or a powerful aid to 
the plants.—American Agriculturist. 


THE EYES. 


An eye can threaten like the loaded gun, 
or can insult like hissing or kicking; or in 
its altered mood, by beams of kindness can 
make the heart dance with joy. The eye 
obeys exactly the action of the mind. 
When a thought strikes up, the vision is 
fixed, and remains looking at a distance; in 
enumerating names of persons or countries, 
as France, Spain, Britain, or Germany, the 
eyes wink at each new name. There is an 
honesty in the eye which the mouth does not 
participate in. ‘The artist,” as Michael 
Angelo said, ‘‘must have his measure in 
his eye.” Eyes are bold as lions—bold, 
running, leaping. They speak all lan- 
guage; they need no encyclopzedia to aid 
in the interpretation of their language; 
they respect neither rank nor fortune, vir- 
tue nor sex, but they go through and 
through you in a moment of time. You 
can read in the eyes of your companion, 
while you talk with him, whether your 
argument hits, though his tongue will not 
confess it. There is a look by which a 
man tells you he is going to say a good 
thing, and a look which says when he has 
said it. | 

Vain and forgotten are all the fine offers 
of hospitality, if there is no holiday in the 
eye. How many inclinations are avowed 
by the eye, though the lips dissemble! 
How often does one come from a company 
in which it may easily happen he has said 
nothing; that no important remark has 
been addressed to him, and yet in his sym- 
pathy with the company he seems not to 
have a sense of this fact, for a stream of 
light has been flowing into him and out of 
him through his eyes. As soon as men are 
off their centres the eyes show it. There 
are eyes, to be sure, that give no more 
admission into the man than blue berries. 
There are liquid and deep wells that a man 
might fall into; there are asking eyes, and 
asserting eyes, and prowling eyes, and eyes 
full of faith, and some of good and some of 
sinisteromen. The power of eyes to charm 
down insanity or beasts, is a power behind 
the eyes, that must be a victory achieved 
in the will before it can be suggested to the 
organ; but the man at peace or unity with 
himself would move through men and 
nature, commandjng all things by the eye 
alone. The reason men do not obey us is, 
that they see the mud at the bottom of our 
eyes. Whoever looked on the hero would 
consent to his will being served; he would 
be obeyed.— 2. W. Emerson. 


THE SEA A GREAT CEMETERY. 


The sea is the largest of cemeteries, and its 
slumberers sleep without a monument. All 
other graveyards, in all other lands, show 
some symbol of distinction between the 
great and the small, the rich and poor; but 
in that ocean cemetery the king and the 
clown, the prince and the peasant, are alike 
undistinguished. The same wave rolls over 
them all—the same requiem, by the min- 
strelsy of the ocean, is sung to their honour. 
Over their remains the same storm beats 
and the same sun shines; and there, un- 
marked, the weak and the powerful, the 
plumed and the unhonoured, will sleep 
until awakened by the same trump, when 
the sea will give up its dead. 


Farm and Garden, 


Wuat ArE Birps Goop ror?—I will 
tell you. The rice birds of Carolina were 
once considered a great pest by some people. 
I hope a great many others knew better. 


in harvest-time, and of course eat a good 
deal of grain. Some years ago it was deter- 
mined to make war on them, and drive 
them off; and the effort partially succeeded. 
‘‘What were the birds good for?’ The 
rice planter soon found out, for with the 
decrease of the birds, the worms increased 
so fast, that instead of a few scattering 
grains to feed the birds, the whole crop was 
wanted to fill the hungry maw of the army 
which came to destroy every young shoot 
that sprung up. The birds were invited 
back again with a hearty welcome. Rice 
cannot be cultivated without them. <A few 
years ago the blackbirds of Northern [n- 
diana were considered a great nuisance by 
the farmers. Whole fields of oats and corn 
were sometimes destroyed. The farmer 
sowed and they reaped. He scolded and 
they twittered. Occasionally a charge 
killed a score; but it made no more im- 
pression upon the great sea of birds than a 
bucket of water from the ocean. <A few 
years later, every thing on the land seemed 
destined to destruction by the army-worm. 
Man was powerless—a worm among worms. 
But the hated blackbirds came to his relief, 
and proved his best friends. No human aid 
could avail. So that God has given us the 
beautiful birds to be our friends and fellow- 
workers in the cultivation of the soil. And 
the labourer is surely worthy of his hire. 
Why should we grudge the food claimed by 
them, who follow the plough and snatch the 
worm away from the seed, that it may pro- 
duce grain for his and our use? No honest 
man would cheat a bird of his spring and 
summer wages. 


BED.—A ‘New Subscriber” in Baltimore 
county, Maryland, writes that he has raised 
two broods of fine early chickens, hatched 
January 17th and 20th, by keeping them 
for a season under a glass protection, in an 
unused hot-bed. Not a bad idea. Very 
early spring chickens command a high price 
Ain our large cities. A large hot-bed would 
offer room for a considerable number of 
chickens, which might be kept there until 
well started, and by gradual exposure be 
hardened off ready to take their place in the 
poultry yard by the time the glass is needed 
for plants. A sash costing three or four 
dollars may thus annually serve the double 
purpose of raising early chickens, and then 
a supply of early plants of cabbage, lettuce, 
radishes, Xe. 


ImPuRE SquasH SEEDS.—From all parts 
of the country, we hear complaints of im- 
pure seeds of the best squashes. The 
famous Hubbard turns out a failure, with 
one man; the Honolulu is little better than 
a half-ripe pumpkin, with another; the Bos- 
ton Marrow is a cross between many sorts, 
with a third. This is a great annoyance. 
These several squashes have their distinc- 
tive excellences, and it is very desirable to 
keep them separate. One way to preserve 
the different sorts from mixing, is to plant 
only one kind in a garden, and the spot 
should be a hundred feet or more from all 
other gardens. Even then, the bees will 
be likely to carry pollen from one to the 
other; a strong wind may do the same. 
The only way to secure absolute purity, is, 
first being sure of good seed, to cover several 
flowers of the kind wanted, with a bell-glass, 
or with a bag of millinet, or in some other 
way prevent bees and other insects from 


alighting upon the blossoms. Keep them 
covered until tke fruit is set; to secure im- 


The little creatures gather round the fields | 


Earty Caickens In A Hor- 


pregnation, dust a little pollen on the centre, | 


with a camel’s-hair brush, from a barren 
bloom of the same vine. After the fruit 
sets, no harm can come to them. And 
what is thus true of squashes, is true like- 
wise of melons, and pumpkins. They will 
mix, if not protected; and if they mix, they 
deteriorate. — American Agricul. 
on Horses.—As the heat and 
labours of the season increase, horses will 
suffer from various flesh wounds, which, if 
not immediately cured, will cause great suf- 
fering to the horse, and waste of time and 
temper tothe owner. Let, therefore, a hint 
or two be now heeded. Prevention is better 
than cure. In the first place, be sure that 
your harness is in perfect working order. 
See to it especially, that the collar fits well, 
and is smooth and hard. If the inner sur- 
face is rough, it must chafe, and soon wear 
off the skin. A loose layer of leather under 
the collar, is a good contrivance to lesser 
friction upon the animal’s neck and shoul- 
ders. While spring work is pressing, let 
the horses’ shoulders be washed, every other 
morning, with a solution of alum and whis- 
key. This being a powerful astringent, 
will serve to toughen the skin and prevent 
its breaking. At night, when coming home 
from work, sweaty and sore, let the shoul- 
ders be washed with ¢epid water, then rubbed 
dry. If, notwithstanding these precautions, 
galls occur on the breast or back, wash them 
clean, then apply an ointment made by mix- 
ing together a spoonful of pulverized alum 
and the white of an egg.— Amer. Agricul. 


A Hint 1n Grape Cutture.—lIt is a 
well known fact, that vines trained accord- 
ing to the renewal method, sometimes be- 
come stunted, and make only a feeble and 
irregular growth. This is owing, some 
vineyardists say, to the fact that as the base 
or horizontal canes become old, their ducts 
become clogged, and retard the free and 
healthy circulation of sap from the root and 
trunk through the canes.. A grape grower 
at the West, having a few vines in this con- 
dition, tried an experiment upon them. 
He brought down the horizontal can& to 
the ground at several points, fastened them 
there by stout pegs, and covered them with 
a few inches of soil. Roots were soon 
formed at each of these points, and the 


‘perpendicular canes above them grew with 


new and amazing vigour. He was so well 
— with the working of his plan, that 

e means to repeat it whenever a vine ap- 
pears to need doctoring. This practice is 
not altogether new. In cold graperies and 
in vineyards, it has long been customary to 
renew vines by layering a shoot, and then 
cutting off and digging up the old stock. 
The principle seems to be that the vine con- 
tinually needs to make new roots and new 
canes, and to have a free circulation of sap 
from the root to the top. For the vine to 
stand still, is to sicken and die. 


, EXPERIENCE WITH HEDGE PLANTs.—A 
Shaker correspondent of Field Notes gives 
the result of thirty-five years’ experience 
with various hedge plants by their society. 
The honey locust would not bear cutting 
well, but died out in spots, and made “the 
worst fence row that ever mortal man under- 
took to clear up.” Then he says:—‘‘ We 
tried the sweet brier; it made a pretty hedge, 
but was too weak to turn cattle; and then 
large patches died out, and we give it up. 
Then we tried the crab apple, but it would 
not bear cutting, nor grow thick enough to 
make a fence. We then tried the buck- 
thorn, which made a tolerably good inside 
fence around an orchard, but it took about 
fifteen years. We also tried all the different 
kinds of thorns that we could get, but never 
got a hedge that would turn stock.” With 
the Osage Orange they have had ten years 
experience, and have succeeded well, having 
now four hundred and fifty rods of good 
hedge. It is needless to say that it has been 
well tended and trimmed, as without this no 
one can grow a hedge worth any thing. 


SHALLOT.—This is a species of onion, of 
strong flavour, and highly prized by some 
for seasoning, especially with beef-steak; is 
little used in this country as yet. The 
roots are small, oblong, and irregular, grow- 
ing in clusters as offsets from the root set 
out. Cultivate just like onion sets in 
spring; or put the bulbs in the ground 
three inches deep, in October or November, 
five inches apart, in rows ten inches apart, 
and cover with three.or four inches of soil. 


In spring draw away most of the earth, 


leaving the bulbs nearly bare, and after- 
wards simply keep out the weeds. 
the tops are up, take up the roots, dry and 
put away for use. 


Column. 


USEFUL ANNA. 
‘What a useless life I live!” 
Thought a tender litile one, 
‘*‘T have nothing I can give, 
And the errands that I run, 
Are so trifling and so few, 
They but little helpings prove; 
O, I wish that I could do 
Greater works of use and love!” 


Anna has a humble heart, 
But the love which nestles there, 
Does sweet thoughtfulness impart, 
And for usefulness prepare. 
Ever prompt, as flies her days, 
Little helpings to bestow, 
In an hundred different ways 
Does her loving-kindness flow. 


Does she see her mother need, 
Or her needle or her thread, 
Softly nimble is her speed, 

E’er a hinting word is said. 
Thus it proves when mother turns, 
And by eye or tongue inquires, 

By her side she oft discerns 
Just the thing that she desires. 


There is never child so small 

But if love-thoughts warm and true, 
From it floweth out to all, 

Kindly actions it may do. 

- E’en a gentle little word, 

Which its loving lips can speak, 
May, with pleasantness, be heard, 

By the sorrowful and weak. 


This is gentle Auna’s way, 

Though she feels of little use, 
HIer.small kindness every day 

Does great comfortings produce. 
S» her father and her mother 

D» with smiles her works approve, 
And her little baby brother 

Crows to see her looks of love. 


Every kindred heart o’erflows 
In our loving Anna’s praise, 
As the sweetest flower that grows 
By our pleasant household ways. 
Thus she proves our greatest joy, 
And our brightest smile of peace, 
Whilst in love her sweet employ 
Ever seemeth to increase. 
—The Friend. 
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SUSIE’S GHOST. 

Many children, and older people as well, are 
frightened at any unusual noise, and instead 
of searching intelligently for the cause, aban- 
don themselves to needless terror. If they had 
the courage to investigate, they would often 
find as little cause for fear as in the following 
capital story. 

I guess it was when I was about six years 
old, that I went to bed one night when there 
was a great storm. The wind was blowing 
very hard, and made all sorts of wild and dis- 
mal noises about the house, and the snow was 
beating against the window of my room. 
Every time the wind blew hard the blinds 
would rattle, and one of the barn doors got 
loose, and blew together with a great slam, 
and my father had to put on his boots and go 
out and fasten it. I could not go to sleep that 
night fora long time. As I lay awake listen- 
ing to these strange noises, all at once there 
was something that frightened me worse than 


When 


the unlear 


all the rest. Right at my window there was 
& loud, sharp sound, just like a woman’s voice, 
and I thought it called out “Susie!” I tell 
you I was out of bed and down stairs in quick 
time. I rushed into the sitting-room with my 
bare feet and in my night-gown, where my 
father and mother were, and told them that I 
guessed there was a ghost up in my room. 

“A ghost!” said my father, laughing as 
loud as he could; “what makes you think 
there is a ghost there?” 

“There was woman’s voice,” said I, “right 
at my window, and it called out so that I heard 
if very plainly, ‘Susie!’ ” 

‘‘Ghosts!” said my mother, who ever told 
you any thing about ghosts?” 

“OQ!” said I, “ Bridget has told mea great 
many stories about ghosts, and about fairies, 
too. I like her fairy stories a great deal the 
best. Only last night she told me a beautiful 
long story about how a bunter was lost in the 
mountains, and wandered this way and that, 
till one night he lay down on the edge of a 
steep rock and went to sleep, when a fairy 
came to him and awaked him, and told him 
how he might find his way back to his home. 
But I am sure that it must have been a ghost 
which I heard, for it came close to my window 
and called out, ‘Susie!’ ” 

“Well,” said my father, laughing, “I will 
go up and stay with you, and we will see if 
the ghost will come while I am there.” 

So my father went up into the room and 


Stayed with me, but I could not go to sleep for 


along time. It was so cold that he wanted to 
go down and leave me, but I had been 80 
frightened that I could not bear to stay alone. 


. After a while there was a very hard gust of 


wind, that made every thing rattle again, and 
right in the midst of it came that strange voice 
at the window, calling out “Susie!” 

“There,” said I, ‘that was the ghost.” 

My father heard the noise, but he said that 
it did not say “Susie” any more than it said 
grandmother.” 

But he went close to the window, and waited 
a long time, and by-and-by there came another 
great gust of wind, and with it a voice calling 
out “ Susie!” 

“There,” said my father, “I guess I have 
found out your ghost.” 

So he opened the window, and reached out 
his hand, and broke off the end of one of the 
limbs of our cherry-tree. 3 

“There is the ghost,” said my father. 
“Look at, it now, and see what a frightful- 
looking creature it is.” 

You see, the way of it was this. One of the 
limbs of the cherry tree had grown so long 
that it reached almost up to my window; and 
when the wind blew very hard, as it did that 
night, so that the whole tres would bend a 
very little, the end of that limb rubbed against 
the glass, and made that little squeaking noise 
that I thought was the voice of the ghost call- 
ing out “Susie.” It was only when the hard- 
est gusts of wind came that the tree would 


bend enough so that the limb could hit the 


window, and that was the reason why I always 
heard my name called when the wind was 
very wild and noisy. And so this is my 
“Ghost Story.” 

I suppose I shall never hear the last of it. 
Whenever any of us children get frightened 
about some little thing, my father always has 
to tell my ghost story. 

I think it has done me good, and I am get- 
ting now to be quite brave. 

You may laugh at me now as much as you 
please, because I have been laughed at so many 
times about my “ ghost,” that I am used to it. 
— Western Churchman. 


EV. DR. BOARDMAN’S HYMN-BOOK.— 
First Edition Exhausted in Two Weeks. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Sevection or Hymns. Designed as a Sup- 
a to the Psalms and Hymns of the Pres- 
yidrian Church. By the Rev. H. A. Board- 
man, D.D. Ilvol. 16mo. 


Arabesque, gilt edges, 75 
Morocco, plain, 1.25 
Morocco, gilt, . 1,50 
Turkey, plain, 1.75 
Turkey, gilt or antique, 2.00 
Turkey, flexible, 25 


Turkey, flexible, ribbon edges, (new style) 2.25 

From the Christian Intelligencer. 

The compiler of this fine collection of Hymns is 
the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D.D., whose quali- 
fication for the work is well attested by the ar- 
rangement and collation of the volume. The 
range of topics, the elevated tone of devotional 
feeling, the admirable taste of the compiler, the 
numerous versions of “ancient hymns,” the pre- 
cious songs of our modern sacred peets, and the 
adaptation to the varied wants of the church, the 
school, and the home, with the full indices and 
tables of contents, make this a valuable addition 
to our stores of Christian er The book 
is beautifully “‘ gotten up” by the publishers. 

} From the Presbyterian. 

This collection of Hymns has been carefully 
prepared, and embraces many beautiful ones, of 
which the Christian public should not be de- 
prived. The pulpit, the lecture-room, and the 
family may avail themselves with profit of this 
rich treasury of Christian song. 

*,* A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
a of the price. 

Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
may 11—3t 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


Be 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Oi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
pressly for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
to be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

BOARD OF PUBLICATION DURING 

APRIL, 1861.—No. 821 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Adam and H&s Times. By John M. Lowrie, D.D., 
author of “Esther and Her Times,” and Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 12mo, pp. 291. Price 60 cents. Post- 
age 13 cents. 

This is a volume rich in theological instruction, 
yet every page is level to the comprehension of 

n 


reader. 

SERIES FOR YOUTH. ILLUSTRATED. 

Mackerel Will. By the author of “Gilbert 
Gresham,” &c. 18mo, pp. 190. Price 25 and 
30 cents. Postage 7 cents. 

An exceedingly instructive book for young 
readers, presenting the life, temptations, struggles, 
and final history of a fisher boy in England. 

The Child's Mission. By Mrs. Sarah S. T. Wal- 
lace. 18mo, pp. 44. Price 15 cts. Postage 2 cts. 

A sweet little tale for children, and not without 
important instruction for grown people. : 

The Child’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Part First. 
32mo, pp. 192. Part Second, Christiana and Her 
Children. 32mo, pp. = Muslin, gilt. Price 
50 cents. Postage 5 cents. 

: Henry PP tee or, @ Talk About Angels. By 
Mrs. C. A. Bradshaw. 18mo, pp. 129. Price 25 
and 30 cents. Postage 5cents. 

It contains much rich and precious instruction 
carefully drawn from the word of God, and is so 
written as to make it eminently attractive to 
children. 

The Lost Key. By the author of “The Little 
Watercress Sellers.” Illustrated by a Number of 
Engravings. 18mo, pp. 252. Price 35 and 40 
cents. Postage 8 cents. . 

The Hidden Treasure. 
Rev. Loyal Young, D.D. 
15 cents. Postage 2 cents. 

A very beautiful and scriptural little book, pre- 
senting much valuable truth in a form which 
might, with great profit to the young, be far 
oftener adopted than it is. 

18m0 TRACT. 

Infinite Love and Endless Punishment ; or, The 
Infinity of God’s Love a Warrant for the End- 
less Punishment of Sin. By the Rev. Isaac V. 
Brown, D.D. Pp. 40 Price 3 cents. Postage 1 
cent. 

A little volume on an immeasurably important 
subject, from the pen of a vigorous thinker, and 
one of the most venerable ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Catechism of Scripture History in German. 

‘ Der Kinder-Katechismus der Biblischen Ges- 
chichte. In four parts. Price 6 cents each. They 
may be bought separately. may 4—4t 


An Allegory. By the 
18mo, pp. 67. Priee 


ADD, WEBSTER & COMPANY’ 
STITCH SEWING 
noted for their remarkable Simplici¥ re 
pte They Stitch, Hem, Bind, Fell, Run, 
and Gather, without Basting, making the Stitch 
alike on both sides of the work. They sew equal- 
ly well the lightest and the heaviest fabrics, with 
any cotton thread or silk. 
e give below a sample of the numberless 
Testimonials which we are constantly receiving 
from those having our Machines in use: 
From the Rev. J. C. Watson, D D., Milton, Pa. 
Messrs. Lapp, Wenster & Co.— Gentlemen—lIt 
gives me pleasure to add my testimony to that 
of many others, in favour of the Sewing Machine 
which | Prowse from you several months ago. 
In every particular, it has met our most sanguine 
expectations, My daughter had no knowledge of 
the operation of the Machine when it was first 
obtained, but in a few days — difficulty was 
overcome, and now she can work with it with 
every possible facility. I can, and I do conscien- 
tiously, recommend its use to every family who 
wishes to purchase, being assured that they will 
never regret their choice, should they be so fortu- 
nate as to make their purchase from you. Truly 


ours, JAMES 
Milton, Pa., Nov. 10, 1860. 
Prices reduced to $50 and upwards. 
LADD, WEB TER, & CO, 
No. 921 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ap 13—13t 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH. 
MENT—No. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Phila Aia.— Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi. 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
3 All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above ~ 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. 
This book has been prepared with great 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with reat sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for fasnity, social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 
Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stamps. 
For books or circulars address, 
J. HENRY GIESE, 
Baltimore, Maryland; or 
J. D. THORPE, 

nov 17—26t Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


SOLD ALSO BY 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


way, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Sreshtva, N. Y. 
Wu. 8S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N. Y, 
8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
66 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

e 


OARDING.—Private Boarding at the north- 
west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. | Mrs. M. R. SNODGRASS. 
jan 26—tf 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
.way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 
would save time and money by tenting or one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner alnut 

and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 

see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the country, and 

forwarded. may 1 


* or c COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made ia 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLAczE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. j 


jan 7—12m 
ISSION SCHOOL.—Two Large Rooms, 
pt lately occupied by a Mission School, in 
Shippen street west of Twelfth, to Let. Inquire 
at No. 23 South Third street, Philadelphia, m 
No. 2. may 11—2t 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Frankfort, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. The 
Summer Session will commence May Ist. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will please apply 
to Mrs. E. L. THOM PSON, 
ap 27—tf Principal and Superintendent. 


ELAWARE WATER-GAP CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL.—Thorough Instruction in Eng- 
lish Studies, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, &c. Number of Boarders limited to 
twenty. For Circulars address the Principals. 
Rev. H. 8. HOWELL, A. M., 
ap 27—tf Rev. C. M. BLAKE, A. M. 


AMILY SCHOOL.—A Presbyterian Minister, 
thirty miles from New York, in a retired, 
elevated, and healthy village, having two Sons | 
in preparation for College, under a competent 
Usher, who devotes all his time to a few Pupils, 
roposes to receive into his Family three or four 
ys, giving them all the care and attention of 
Sons. Only those of good character and disposi- 
tion received. Anxious Parents wishing a safe 
and happy home for their Sons, it is believed will 
find this an eligible opening. 
Terms.—$125 per Session of twenty-two weeks; 
one-half in advance. No extras. 
Session opens May 20th, 1861. Address 
“INSTRUCTOR,” 
care of the Rev. J. C. Lowrie, D.D., No. 23 Centre 
street, New York, from whom also information 
may be obtained. may 4—3t 


EST CHESTER ACADEMY.—The West 
Chester Academy, at West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, within two hours’ ride from Philadel- 
phia, by the Pennsylvania Central and the West 
Chester Direct Railroad, will commence its Sum- 
mer Term of five months on the first day of May 
next. The School, therefore, is in session during 
the summer months. Average number of Stu- 
dents Ninety, under the charge of Nine Teachers. 
The French, German, and Spanish Languages are 
taught by native resident Teachers of tact and 


experience. For Catalogues, &c., apply to 
WILLIAM F. WYERS, A. M. Principal. 
ap 6—St 

AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
Saunpers and CortLanp Saunpers, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. f. B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 


friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. _ 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

The Terms for a session of five months are 

—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
ermanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIA 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT | 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
— and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 
y 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 

in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 

A liberal distount to Agents who may become re- 

sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do fot give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty fe copies to one address, for one 

ear, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

ii” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 

_- WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 
“No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


? 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 
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